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Look carefully at the rainchannelson 
a Colt Ventilator, at the bearings, at 
the flanges. And you'll see it—Colt 
experience, that attention to detail 
which is vital in a ventilator and a 
ventilation system. Colt pay atten- 
tion to detail. They have to, because 
they tackle ventilation on a very 
broad front. 

At Shell Laboratories, Egham, for 
example a system of Colt CO Ventila- 
tors, mounted in the glazing, provides 
general ventilation combined with 
automatic fire ventilation. 


In every branch of British industry ARCHITECTS 
there are Colt-designed ventilation Messrs. Walker, Harwood 
systems, based on the knowledge and Cranswick. 
gained from thousands of site surveys CLIENT 
and installations. Many of the sys- Shell Petroleum Limited. 
tems, complete with controls, were ContinuousCombustionLaboratories 
not only designed by Colt, using Egham, Surrey. 
equipment of Colt manufacture, but CONTRACTOR 


were installed by them, too. This is 
what Colt mean by a complete ven- 
tilation service. VENTILATION 
An installation of 51 cable operated, 

Dual Purpose Ventilators. 
Information Officer for the free Colt ColtVentilationLtd Surbiton Surrey. 
Manual of Service and Equipment. Telephone: ELMbridge 0161 


Trollope and Colls Limited. 


Ask your Secretary to write to the 
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The pot in Black Panther glaze, a distinguished vase from the Poole Pottery collection. 


Craftsmanship 


Beauty of shape, interest of texture, 
and quality of glaze and colour make 
hand fashioned Poole Pottery vases prized 
possessions, cherished gifts. The same 
imaginative approach to shape and 
texture is evident in Carter textured 


surface tiles and faience. 


Only one example from a stimulating group 
of Carter textured surface tiles. 


CARTER 


CARTER TILES LIMITED - POOLE - DORSET 
London Office & Showroom — 44 Bloomsbury Street, W.C.1 
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Sir George Gilbert Scott 
the neo-gothic dynast 


It is fortunate for Scott's reputation that he escaped inclusion | 
in Lytton Strachey's Eminent Victorians, for he would have 

provided a sitting target for that mordant critic's venomous 
arrows. Nevertheless, he was violently attacked as a vandal for 
his restorations of our old cathedrals, and his work in that field 
was the direct cause of the foundation in 1877 of the S.P.A.B, 
(the “Anti-Scrape") by William Morris. Another bitter critic, of 
his work at St. Albans, was Sir Edmund Beckett. One way and 
another, Scott probably incurred more abuse than any English 
architect, before or since his day; but the fact remains that, with 

certain reservations, he was a really great man. He was stung 

by criticism into writing his Recollections. That was a pity, for 
the book is frankly an apologia, altogether too smug, though 
admittedly it was not published until after his death. However, it | 
did effectively refute many of the wild charges made by his enemies, ' 
He rose to fame the hard way, being the son of a poor country 
parson; started practice by building a number of workhouses 
for which he unblushingly touted; and won competitions for the 


Martyrs’ Memorial at Oxford in 1840 and for St. Nicholas’ | The gut 
; Church, Hamburg in 1844, At about the same time he undertook under t 
* his first church-restorations, followed by Ely Cathedral in 1847. No dril 
: His enormous practice ultimately included many hundreds of 
— churches—new or restored—and 39 cathedrals or “minsters". All gut 
é In his favour it must be admitted that by restoration he saved strips a 
far more than he destroyed; and much of his work (e.g. the 
chapter-house of Westminster Abbey) bears witness to his 1 Downp 
profound knowledge. Conversely, he was prone to make the cement 
restored cathedrals look too mechanical and shiny within. His 
preference for Decorated Gothic of the 14th century sometimes } Gutter: 
& led him to remove old features not in keeping with that style, 
a and his treatment of St. Michael's, Cornhill, in London designed can be 
a by Wren did indeed constitute vandalism. His college chapels There i 
. at Oxford and Cambridge show no sympathy with the genius /oci. 
St. Mary's Cathedral, Edinburgh, and his other new churches 4 RYMW 
(e.g. Camberwell, Ealing, and Kensington) are, for the most part, no spec 


excellent designs. Among his secular new buildings, Glasgow 
University, St. Pancras Station Hotel, Leeds Infirmary, and the screws 
Great Hall of Bombay University, are all satisfactory enough— 
if one happens to like that sort of thing. But of all his work, the 
Albert Memorial is perhaps the most typical of him and his 
period. After enduring a spell of contempt among Edwardian 
critics, it has suddenly and unaccountably come back into 
favour. To those who still dislike it, its defects—apart from its 
mere grandiloquence—may be mitigated by Scott's own 
admission that his idea was based upon those tiny jewelled 
shrines for relics, that stood on medieval altars (multiplied a 
hundredfold in size and surrounded by white marble lions, 
symbols of Empire, and what not). Finally Scott gets full marks 
as the founder of an architectural dynasty—comparable with 
those of Wyatt, Adam and Waterhouse. 


SPE 


» é os Siegwart Floors were not available to architects in Victorian 
a bag times, but since 1912, we have been proud to provide structural 
flooring for many famous buildings. Technical information 

and advice is freely given. 


oi a SIEGWART PRECAST FLOORS & ROOFS 


SIEGWART FLOOR COMPANY LIMITED 
- Gable House, Rickmansworth, Herts. Tel: Rickmansworth 2268. 

Berkeley House, Hagley Rd., Birmingham 16. Tel: Edgbaston 3960. 
Carlton House, Blythswood Sq., Glasgow, C.2. Tel: City 5156. 


Send fi 
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REGISTERED TRADE NAME 


The Simple 
P.¥A.. 


RAINWATER 
SYSTEM 


| The gutter easily and firmly SNAPS into position 


under the lugs of the fittings and fascia brackets. 
No drilling, bolting or compounds are required. 
All gutter fittings are supplied with jointing 
strips already in place. 


1 Downpipe fittings are PUSH FIT type—no 
cementing required. 


} Gutters and downpipes are PLAIN ENDED and 


can be cut to length on site with a hacksaw. 
There is no waste as all offcuts are usable. 


$ RYMWAY is a COMPLETE SYSTEM requiring 
no special tools or jointing compound. All fixing 
screws for clips and brackets are provided. 


SIMPLICITY 


means 
SPEEDY and ECONOMICAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


—use or specify RYMWAY 


Send for details to:- 
MUNTZ & BARWELL LIMITED— Alexandra Works, WEST BROMWICH, Stafls. Telephone: Tipton 1246. 
*EDLAND TILES LIMITED — Castle Gate, REIGATE, Surrey. Telephone: Reigate 4781. 


YORKSHIRE IMPERIAL METALS LIMITED—P. Box 166, LEEDS. Telephone: Leeds 72222. 
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designed by: Richard Matthews & Partners, A.R.1.B.A. d 
description: — block of Studio flats; each flat consisting of a lower floor containing 

galley kitchen and studio living room lit by double storey 

window, with open stair leading to bedroom and bathroom above. 


construction: — successful application of precast concrete frame construction to unorthodox 
plan. Cross wall construction in precast concrete with r.c. floor slabs 
spanning between walls. Balcony and other exposed features precast and 
fairfaced. Main staircases leading to flats precast in flights. 
erection: fast and economic. Structure erected with tower crane by 
Concrete Ltd. in 63 weeks. 
General Contractor: G. Minter Ltd 


Consulting Engineers 
for foundation: Bylander, Waddell & Partners 


CONCRETE LIMITED the largest structural precast concrete specialists In the wo 

oo LONDON Whitehall 5504, BIRMINGHAM Midland 0331. LEEDS Leeds 73211. GLASGOW Clty 92° 

RIBA 
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MAKE IT 


colourful 
permanent 
interior 


Now make interior surfaces Perstorp Perfect! For vertical surfaces there is Perstorp MINOR 

and Perstorp RELIEF—and for horizontal surfaces, the famous Perstorp STANDARD 

PERSTOCRP MINOR-— Light and economical, good to look at and easy to fix, it’s per- 

fect for vertical surfaces of kitchens, bathrooms and furniture. Available in a range of 25 

colours, patterns and woodgrains. MINOR can be curved under certain conditions and subject 

to top quality core and first-class fabrication can also be used horizontally. 

PERSTORP RELIEF—The first laminate with a surface texture, it has the same 

easy-to-clean, hard-wearing qualities as the famous Perstorp STANDARD For vertical applica- 

tion RELIEF makes possible a greater decorative effect and gives an impression of softness and 

warmth. In six magnificent pastel shades, Perstorp RELIEF brings a new conception of decora- Sali~t 


tive elegance. 
‘a Popular Swedish PERSTORP STANDARD-— the original plastic lamin- Pp ERSTORP 
ate—continues unchanged and is particularly suitable for horizontal applications. 15 exciting 
new colours, patterns and woodgrains have been introduced into the range making a total of 69. THE ORIGINAL PLASTIC LAMINATE 
For further details contact your nearest Perstorp Distributor 


; London & Home Counties C. F. Anderson & Son Ltd., Harris Wharf, Graham Street, London, N.I - George E. Gray (Plastics) Ltd., Joinant House, 

° Eastern Avenue, Ilford, Essex - Heaton Tabb & Co. Ltd., Cobbold Road, N.W.10 - West Country & South Wales Channel Plastics Ltd., Flowers Hill, 
ge Brislington, Bristol 4 - Midlands Area & East Anglia Rudders & Paynes Ltd., Chester Street, Aston, Birmingham 6 - N.E. England A.J. Wares Lid. 
King Street, South Shields - N.W. England & North Wales Heaton Tabb & Co. Ltd., 55 Bold Street, Liverpool, | - Scotland G. & R. (Boards & 
Plastics) Ltd., Rivaldsgreen Works, Linlithgow, West Lothian - N. Ireland John McNeill Ltd., 109, Corporation Street, Belfast. 
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... With desirable 
U-value at lowest cost. 
Apply the DOUBLE-‘A’ 
System... NOW! 


The Facts ....... The Figures ....... 


ALUMAFLEX IS A FIRST-CLASS ROOF An average ceiling and roof including ordinary 
INSULATING MATERIAL — 
a reinforced bituminous felt plus a surfacing of flame resisting 


tog oa foil that reflects 95% radiant heat back ONE LAYER OF ALUMAFLEX— 


underslating felt gives an approximate 
U-value of -43. 


in place of ordinary felt yet costing only 
about 7d. per sq. yd. more — gives an 


THE NEW DOUBLE-‘A' approximate U-value of -3o. 

SYSTEM 

consists of two layers of THE DOUBLE-‘A’ SYSTEM— 
ALUMAFLEX . . . the first costing less than 3/- per sq. yd. more than 


allowed to drape between the ordinary underslating felt — gives an approxi- 


beams, the second stretched ant 
tautever the beams. 
This — and the cost of labour saved by 
: installing complete roof insulation in one 
This creates pockets of warm air at the highest point operation — makes DOUBLE-‘A’ the finest 
of the building — and the most effective barrier yet against system at the lowest possible cost available 


today! 


penetration of cold and loss of heat through the roof. 


ALUMAFLE xX 


In time for your next important project ... please ask 
for a sample of ALUMAFLEX and full details of THE 
DOUBLE-‘A’ SYSTEM ... Post your business letterhead 
or the coupon provided, to... 


Please send a sample and details of ALUMAFLEX and 
the DOUBLE-‘A’ SYSTEM 


to 


ENGERT & ROLFE LIMITED 
(Designation) 


Barchester Street London E14 = 


ATE 


Tel: EAST 1441 
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THE FLEXIBLE 
FUEL SERVICE 


Get going with Gas, whatever the job. 


GAs gives fierce or gentle fren 
fast or slow ; flexible flea 
fully automatic feat ... but always clean, 


economic and reliable fre - 


With the benefits of the industry’s research 


and its free technical advisory service , 


enjoy confidence with G48 


ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCHEL 


82/8 
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WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 


do a wonderful job... 


Beautiful colours . .. perfection of finish ... for all types of decoration 
...Walpamur Quality Paints do a wonderful job. Constant testing, 
both laboratory and practical, maintains the superlative quality 
which has won international acclaim for these famous paints. 


SS _ULAC PINK 


Walpamur Quality Paints—the standard by which 
others are judged—all undergo laboratory and 
practical tests. The range provides Paints, Enamels 
and Varnishes for every possible need and includes: 


WALPAMUR WATER PAINT. In a range of 42 
intermixable colours. Economical flat finish for 
walls and ceilings. Exterior Quality available in 
selected shades. 


DURADIO 5-YEAR ENAMEL PAINT. Ina range 
of 46 intermixable colours. High gloss, hard- 
wearing inside and out. Easily applied. Especially 
formulated to last five years — and more! 


DARWEN SATIN FINISH. In a range of 
27 intermixable colours. Satin sheen for any 
interior surface. Steamproof and 
Darwen Flat Finish also available. 


WALPAMUR EMULSION PAINT. In a range of 
29 intermixable colours. Easy-to-apply matt 
finish for inside and outside use. Quick-drying, 
odourless and washable. 


For further details of these and other Walpamu 
roducts write to The Walpamur Company Ltd, 
arwen, Lancs. 


THE WALPAMUR CO LTD - DARWEN & LONDON. 


TO HER MAjesTY THE QUEEN 
(MANUFACTURERS OF PANT 
THE WALPAMUR CO LTD 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need aii 


w1030 
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Passed is the day when only the scratch of pen or the tinkle of 
sovereigns disturbed the church-like quiet of our great banks. 

The pace of banking business has called for all the mechanical aids 
available to the modern office—together with their inevitable noise. 
So banks have been quick to appreciate the need for Hermeseal 
acoustic installations. These are designed for wall and ceiling 
treatment in keeping with existing decor—or as an integral part of 
new construction. 


Write for further particulars. 


HERMESEAL ACOUSTICS LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor 4324 


BUILDING EXHIBITION + OLYMPIA +» NOVEMBER [5th—29th - ROW B + STAND 134 
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metal windows are " 
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WILLIAMS 


at 
m™Pontins 
Camp 


in Pontins decided to double the size of their the Pontins building programme, which has made the 
field Holiday Camp, they were careful to specify camp the largest on the East Anglian coast, was com-" 
jing materials that would withstand the cor- pleted in just 5months. Inadditionto thenewchalets, 
Mamie conditions encountered on a camp site right many of them family units with 2 bedrooms and a 
in ide the sea. That’s why Williams & Williams bathroom suite, the ballroom and dining hall have 
Mayiard metal windows were chosen. Efficiently been doubled insize, new kitchens have been built and 
Meyroofed by hot-dip galvanising, they will give extensive work carried out on other parts of the 
Ms of trouble-free service. Since January 1961, recreation and administrative centre. With the new 
jams & Williams have supplied over 400 buildings nowinuse at Pakefield, Williams & Williams 
Mpiows and 200 door composites. The job had to be standard metal windows will help to create the 
mleted between holiday seasons and this part of kind of atmosphere that holiday-makers like to find. 


entilation. Williams and Williams standard top-hung windows were 


Williams and Williams standard metal windows blend happily with the 
throughout the length of the main building, which includes the ball- modern design of these new chalets—and provide plenty of light and air. 
(shown here), the new dining hall, lounges, games-room and bar. 


Chief construction engineer for Pontins Holiday Camps: L. G. Archer. 


Barbour index: 245 


forward looking building products 


ams & Williams make RELIANCE steel windows of every description, aLomeGa and other aluminium windows, 
FEN Moveable steel partitioning, atumiINex patent glazing, WALLSPAN curtain walling and many other products, 
which can be seen at our permanent exhibition at 36, High Holborn, London WC1. Telephone No: HOL 9861 
NIAMS & WILLIAMS - RELIANCE WORKS - CHESTER | WILLIAMS HOUSE - 37-39 HIGH HOLBORN - LONDON WC1 
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When youre in the market for a better building 


Perhaps it’s because Romford Market is the Mecca of suburban Essex bargain 
hunters that Romford Borough Council have such a keen eye for a good buy. 
In the market for a solution to their housing land shortage, they went to Wates, the 
high building specialists. Result was this 11-storey block of §3 flats, plus another 


one just like it. Wates worked from the outset in closest collaboration with 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Hugh Hurd, and Deputy Borough Architect, Mt I 
Stanley Stewart, preparing site reports, surveys, plans, drawings, specifications, a better building 


and bills of quantities. Wates also conducted negotiations with public service n a shorter time 
authorities and submitted a firm price, inclusive of all charges and fees... 


and Romford got two better buildings, in a shorter time, at a lower cost. ata lower cost PER 
AIRA\ 
WATES LIMITED, 1260 London Road, Norbury, London, S.W.16 POLIlards 5000 
RIBA 
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A phenomenal success in America 
-_and now available in Britain! 


MULTI-ROOM AIR CONDITIONING 
PERSONALLY CONTROLLED 
FVERY ROOM 


Designed to be used in 
multiple and available in 
choice of attractive 
finishes. Ideal for hotels, 
hospitals, colleges, blocks 
of flats, etc. In existing 
buildings AIRAD usually 
occupies less space than 
the radiator it replaces. 


AIRAD, the unique multi-room air conditioning system, has arrived 
in Britain. Now, your clients in large multi-room buildings (built 
or going to be) can personally control the ventilation, temperature 
snd humidity in each individual room. A revolutionary idea? That's 
putting it mildly. Designed to be used in multiple, every AIRAD 
ynit provides fully-automatic, personally-regulated, four-season air 
conditioning. it warms in Winter. It cools in Summer. And in Spring 
and Autumn it gives a choice of either heating or cooling (no other 
system does). But that’s not all. The AIRAD conditioner 


unobtrusively circulates purified air, extracts excess humidity and 
deadens outside noises to preserve inside quiet—all under personal! 
automatic control. Moreover, installation and running costs are 
surprisingly low. Post the coupon today for illustrated literature 
-there’s a lot to be said for AIRAD personally controlled 
air conditioning! 


INSTALLATION 


AIRADis designed for built-in through-the-wall installation. !nnew 
buildings the Wall Cabinet is put into place at time of construction 
and the rest of the unit is installed as the structure nears 
completion. In existing buildings the Wall Cabinet is placed after 
the necessary hole has been cut through the wall. AIRAD suits 
every type of construction. In America this kind of system has been 
successfully installed in buildings with panel walls 24” thick and 
fits equally well into 36” masonry walls. AIRAD may be installed 
in curtain-wall buildings or those with conventional windows. 


POWER FOR HEATING, ETC. EXPLODED VIEW OF AIRAD CONDITIONER 
AIRAD uses steam, circulating hot water or electricity for heating. (1) Room Cabinet—front panel snaps off for easy access to Air Filter, 
Heater Section and Cooling Chassis 
Electricity is used for cooling and all other functions of true air (2) = Grille—air to be conditioned enters Room Cabinet near 
ae a . ottom of front panel and returns to room through top Discharge 
conditioning which AIRAD so cheaply provides. Grille 
x ° = (3) Controls—consist of 3-position selector switch for off, coo/ and 
AIRAD 1s made under licence from the heat, plus Automatic Thermostat which controls both heating 
and cooling 
Remington Machine Co. USA — producers (4) Cooling Chassis containing Compressor, Cooling-Drying Coil, 
= Condenser, 2-Stage Positive-Pressure Ventilation Unit and Air 
of personal comfort equipment for 24 years. Filter which filters both room and ventilating air 
(5) Heater Section—Circulating Fans and Heating Coil which uses 
steam, circulating hot water or electricity 
(6) Wall Cabinet 
(7) Outdoor Louvre—made of anodised aluminium for corrosion 
resistance 


CATCH NEXT POST WITH THIS!!] 


| AIRAD LTD., UNSWORTH ST., RADCLIFFE., NR. MANCHESTER, ENGLAND | 
! want to be among the first to get full details of the AIRAD air 
| conditioning system. 


(Block Capitals) 


AIRAD LIMITED - UNSWORTH STREET * RADCLIFFE * NR.MANCHESTER * ENGLAND * TELEPHONE: RADCLIFFE 2335/2508 * TELEGRAMS: TEXAS RADCLIFFE 
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Over 25,000 square yards of Galvanised Steel 'D’ 
Decking will be used in the roof construction of 
Hinkley Point Nuclear Power Station. 


The roofing to the Turbine Hall, Workshop, Annexes 
and No. 1 Reactor Building have been completed 
within the Contract programme, and work is in 
progress on No. 2. Reactor Building. 


Anderson decking in steel or aluminium is available 
to meet most design requirements. 


For the C.E.G.B. 

Contractors, The English Electric, ; 

Babcock & Wilcox, Taylor Woodrow Atomic 
Technical Publication 2-28 will be sent gladly on request. Power Construction Co. Ltd. 


D. ANDERSON & SON LIMITED 


STRETFORD, MANCHESTER Telephone : Longford 4444 - OLD FORD, LONDON, E.3. Telephone : Amherst 9381 
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TO-DAY'S FIRST ESSENTIAL SERVICE 


if SOIL BORING INVESTIGATIONS AND TESTING 


if BORED PILING FOR FOUNDATIONS 


FOUNDATION ENGINEERING 


MATERIALS AND STRUCTURAL TESTING 


f OTHER SPECIALIST KEY SERVICES PROVIDED 


THE KEY 
TO SURE FOUNDATIONS AND BUILDING 


The need for our proved specialist services continue to 
become more widely appreciated and used by 
the largest to smallest of our clients, who include :— 


ARCHITECTS 
PUBLIC AUTHORITIES AND UTILITIES 
INDUSTRIALISTS AND DEVELOPERS 

CONSULTANT CIVIL AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS AND BUILDERS 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF PROJECT 


Every job receives the personal attention of our Management and 
Specialist Engineers, who have a most extensive experience of most 

branches and aspects of Civil Engineering and Building and full resources 
for carrying out the work, thoroughly, efficiently and economically. 


AND OUR SERVICE OPERATES EVERYWHERE 


WRITE TO US FOR OUR BROCHURE: 


RUISLIP ROAD .- 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING LABORATORY 
PILING AND FOUNDATION ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


NORTHOLT : GREENFORD : MIDDLESEX : Telephone: VIKING 4306 
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BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS LIMITED 


BJB HEAD OFFICE: VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. TELEPHONE: = 
Quy WOLVERHAMPTON 20441. LONDON OFFICE: GKN HOUSE, 22 KINGSWAY, (oxi) 
LONDON, W.C.2. TELEPHONE: CHANCERY 1616 
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SINCE ITS INTRODUCTION IN 1960 


CTF POSSESSES 
THE FOLLOWING 
ADVANTAGES OVER 
SAND/CEMENT 
MORTARS : 


% 2 to 3 times greater adhesive strength. 


%* PREMIXED—obviates improper mixing on 
site—only water is added. 

%* EASIER, FASTER, NEATER 
APPLICATION. 

% NO SOAKING OF TILES, they are 
fixed dry. 

% INCREASED OUTPUT per man hour. 


CTF is supplied in 28 Ibs. and 56 Ibs. bags. 
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Grouting 

CT G—Ceramic Tile Grout — ensures 
proper jointing and finish. 

CTF and CT G are manufactured for 
the British Ceramic Tile Council by 
EVODE LIMITED Common Road, Stafford 
Telephone: Stafford 2241 (5 lines) to whom 
all orders and enquiries should be 
addressed. 


Write for a free, informative book ‘C T F' to Dept. C, 
BRITISH CERAMIC TILE COUNCIL 


Federation House * Stoke-on-Trent * England 


THOUSANDS OF BAGS OF ‘ 
@ & é 2 #8: | 
% 
— 
(at) 


— 


Braithwaite & Co. Structural Limited - Braithwaite Foundations & Construction Limited - Dorland House, Regent Street, London, SWI 
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[ ROOF UNITS/OF DISTINCTION 


LIGHTWEIGHT 
VENTILATION UNITS 


* Moulded Glass-Fibre 
Construction 

* Polyester Resin Bonded 

* Fire Resistant 


* Non-corrosive and with 
High Impact Strength 


Designed to suit Pitched 
Roof Asbestos and other 
sheetings and for all flat 
roof constructions and 
deckings. 


Write for details 


%* Aerofoil fan type ““LOW SILHOUETTE” unit shown above is 
designed for ducted extract systems where resistance conditions call for duties 
up to 2” s.w.g. Exhaust capacity range 500 c.f.m. to 23,000 c.f.m. 
fans 12” to 38” diameter with external lubricators for easy maintenance. 
%* Propeller fan type ‘‘EXTRA LOW SILHOUETTE”’ unit with fans 
12” to 36” diameter designed mainly for free intake conditions. Capacity 
range 500 c.f.m. to 12,200 c.f.m, Automatic shutters to conserve heat— 
optional extra. BROOKS “‘LOW SILHOUETTE”’ units combine positive high 
output ventilation with low power consumption and attractive appearance. 
Spun weather caps 24” to 72” diameter are non-corrosive aluminium. 


Steelwork all hot-dip galvanized after manufacture. 


BROOKS VENTILATION UNITS LIMITED 
Trafalgar House, Bedford Park, Croydon, Surrey. Tel: MUNicipal 236! (6 lines) 
Showrooms: 9 Great Newport Street, London, W.C.2. Tel: COVent Garden 1355 


Branch Office & Showrooms: Cromford House, Cromford Court, Manchester, 4 
Tel: DEAnsgate 2920 


BRITAIN’S WIDEST RANGE OF POWERED VENTILATION UNITS 
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“TOO MUCH NOISE? they won't be worried 
about that in here. This is “THISTLE” ACOUSTIC PLASTER 
! am using—finest Plaster out for deadening 
sound believe me. And I ought to know, it has been 


specified by Architects for years for jobs like this One” 


“THISTLE”? ACOUSTIC PLASTER 


is a highly porous, sound absorbing, open 


textured Gypsum Plaster, which provides a 
practical means of minimizing echo and 
effectively controlling excessive sound 


reverberationin all public and private buildings, 


A scientifically blended combination of light- 

weight materials with a Gypsum Plaster binder, 
“THISTLE” ACOUSTIC PLASTER 

is a finishing material and is applied in exactly | 


the same way as conventional Plasters. 


Nothing other than water need be added on the 
Site. Durable and non-combustible, this sound 
absorbing Plaster is particularly suitable for 
use on curved surfaces such as vaulted 


ceilings, domes and similar structures. 


We would like to tell you more about our 


Gypsum Plasters, or advise you on any 7 
of your plastering problems. Nn 

Hea 
158/ 
CAFFERATA & CO. LTD. ior 
‘ Telephone: NEWARK 2060. Telegrams: ‘CAFFERATA, NEWARK’ Nort 


London Sales Office: Ferguson House, Marylebone Road, LONDON, N.W.1 Tel: HUNter 4011/8 


4 
39/4 
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|SANITARY 
WARE 


As leading suppliers of all 
types of sanitary fittings, 
Fastwoods offer a threefold 
service in this field. 


Typical examples of equip- 
ment for hospital use. 


fe 


Head Office: 


158/160 City Road, London, E.C.1. 
Telephone: Clerkenwell 2040 

(30 lines) 

Northern Sales Office: 


cfs 39/41 Thorne Road, Doncaster. 
Telephone: Doncaster 49256|9 


An advisory service to Architects, Local and Municipal 


Authorities and Hospital Management Committees on available 


types of Sanitary ware and fittings. 


Provision of all types of equipment for industrial buildings, 
office blocks, hospitals, schools, aerodromes and barracks, munici- 


pal, domestic and housing projects, including luxury fittings. 


Quotations against existing plans, or co-operation with 


Architects in the preparation of suitable specifications. 


LASTWOODS' SALES’ LIMITED 


Depots at: Cambridge - Coventry - Doncaster - Eastleigh * Gillingham 
Greenwich - Hillingdon - Ipswich - Isleworth - Kingsland - King’s Lynn 
Leeds - Letchworth - Mortlake - Norwich - Sheffield - Southend-on-Sea 
Sudbury - Wembley - Weybridge (See local directory for full details.) 
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superior all other 
emulsion paints- 


BROLAC 
P.E. P, | 
anywhere 
and stays! 


Since its introduction to the trade in 1959, 
Brolac P.E.P. has revolutionised painting prac- 


1" tice. For Brolac P.E.P. can be used on any 
sound surface, glossy or flat, inside and out- 
\ side, to give a first-class matt finish. Brolac 
= P.E.P. is based on an exclusive Vinyl Co- 
Polymer formula and has remarkable powers 


of adhesion, combined with exceptional resist- 
ance to tough conditions. It needs less pre- 
paration work and dries in 1-2 hours. Architects 
are specifying it and decorators are using it 
for many important contracts. May we send 
you details? 


BROLAC PAINTS 
are made to last 
BY JOHN HALL & SONS 
(Bristol & London) Ltd. 
Hengrove Bristol 4 
1-5 St. Pancras Way, London, NW1. 
26 Park Row, Leeds 1. 
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Crown 75 
was too good... 


it earned us a black mark. 


The demand for Crown 75 surprised even us:—and our trouble has been 
to keep pace with it. As a result we have got black marks for delivery. 
That phase is now over. We began making Crown 75 two years ago on 
one plant; a year ago we got a second into production; we now have 
three. Now, we can keep pace and can offer short deliveries. In fact, 
we are ready to deliver Crown 75 when you want it, where you want it 
and in any quantity you ask for. So you, the architect can specify 
Crown 75 with certainty of not having to accept ‘or equal’ —for there 
is none. 

Builders will save on costs since Crown 75 can now be delivered to the 
site precisely when it is needed. 


For all STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


FIBREGLASS LTD - ST. HELENS - LANCS - TEL: ST. HELENS 4022 
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Architects: Slater & Uren, F/FRIBA 
Contractors: Holloway Brothers (London) Ltd. 


PAROPA roofing. 


Roof lights, stanchions, curbs, mitres and skirting present no problems for 


PAROPA 


roofs Sanderson's 
new showrooms 


PAROPA Roofing was chosen for the 
new showrooms and offices in Berners 
Street, London W.1, for Arthur Sander. = 
son and Sons Ltd., the famous manufac. 9 
turers of fabrics, wallpapers and paints, § 
A total of approximately 2,200 square 1 
yards was laid on cork underlays on the | 
various roof surfaces of the new § 
building. 

This is one more of the important new 
buildings throughout the country where 
PAROPA has been specified. Not only 
has it an attractive appearance, but it is 
durable, adaptable and has excellent 
insulation properties. 

Full particulars and _ illustrations of 
the various applications of PAROPA 
are available on request. 


PAROPA ROOFING supplied only by 
FRAZZI LIMITED 

(who also specialise in the design and 
construction of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures of all kinds) 


FRAZZI 
LIMITED 


Lennox House, Norfolk Street, London Wc. BF 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 5371. 


Dutton Road, Sheffield 6. 
Telephone: Sheffield 345241. 


Associate Company: 
Paropa (Scotland) Ltd., 10 Claremont Terrace, 
Glasgow C.3. 


Agents: 
Robert Kirk Ltd., Exchange Street, Belfast. 
Murphy Bros., 3 Castlewood Avenue, Dublia. 
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never happens 
with HIDUMINIUM 
rain water goods 
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‘PEACOCK ROOM 


AVH|ROBBIALAC Colour service for Architects and Interior Designer 


The Peacock Room—in Farringdon House, the 
London premises of A. V. Humphries Ltd., leading 
carpet suppliers — is the first showroom of its kind 
in Europe. Its purpose is to provide both a centre 
and a service for architects, designers, decorators and 
builders. It puts on show the widest range of colours 
in plain carpeting and paints. In the Peacock Room, 
colours may be matched, blended, contrasted. 
Professional trade visitors may browse freely, consult 
their plans and use the seating and desk facilities. 
Over 300 rolls of plain Wilton carpet, a complete 
range of qualities in British Colour Council shades 
are on show in the Peacock Room. This is only the 
beginning of the service offered by A. V. Humphries. 
If a visitor does not find the exact colour he wants, 
it will be dyed, specially for him— ir 27” body 
carpet, to any length, in any quality — at no extra 
cost and delivered within three weeks. This enables 
precise colour specifications to be adhered to. Over 


the past year, about 2,500 different shades have 
been produced. Expert advice on choice of colours 
is always available from carpeting specialists in the 
Peacock Room. 


More than 999 colours selected from the Robbialac 
Colorizer Paint System of Jenson & Nicholson Ltd. 
are also to be seen in the Peacock Room. Each carpet 
is accompanied by a double sided panel of Robbialac 
colours one of which blendsand the other being typical 
of the many which harmonise or contrast with the 
carpet colour. The Jenson & Nicholson Architectural 
Service Bureau, offer colour schemes for all types of 
decoration. This service is free to professional and 
trade customers, and includes site-visits to determine 
the best schemes. Alternatively, a member of the 
Bureau will attend at the Peacock Room by 
appointment to help with the choice of colours 
in relation to carpets and surfacing materials. 


You are cordially invited to visit the Peacock Room at Farringdon House, Warwick Lane (Off Newgate St.) E.C.4. 
Enquiries to: 


AV HUMPHRIES LIMITED JENSON & NICHOLSON LTD 


Farringdon House, Warwick Lane. London E.C.4 Tel: CITy 2322. Jenson House Carpenters Road. London. E.15 Tel: MARyland 4567, 
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REINFORCED 
| CONCRETE | 


Richard Hill Ltd. maintain teams of reinforced concrete engineers throughout 
the country—fully qualified to tackle schemes for any type of reinforced 
concrete structure. They will also give estimates for the preparation of com- 
plete working drawings and calculations, and for the supply of reinforcements. 
There is no bias towards any proprietary materials or methods—each job is 
given a thorough investigation in the light of up-to-date design practice. 

A site investigation service is also available. Any of the following branch 
offices will be pleased to send a technical representative to give further 
information. 


MIDDLESBROUGH—TELEPHONE: MIDDLESBROUGH 46092 
LONDON—TELEPHONE: WHITEHALL 3100 
MANCHESTER—TELEPHONE: SALE 8277/8 
BIRMINGHAM—TELEPHONE: MIDLAND 5625 
GLASGOW—TELEPHONE: GLASGOW CENTRAL 2179 
fs BRISTOL—TELEPHONE: BRISTOL 24977 
ave 
urs 3 
the 
lac 3 
td, 3 
det 
lac 
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he 
ral 
ne «< : 
he | 
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4. 
ec) 7 CLEVELAND ROW, LONDON S.W.1 TEL: WHitehall 3100 
1f A MEMBER OF THE FIRTH CLEVELAND GROUP CRC 4IMx 
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For advice on the use of lead in building work 


Most of the many uses are detailed in the Association’s 
publications, and in addition the Bureau's technical officers are 
always glad to give individual assistance. 


THE LEAD SHEET AND PIPE TECHNICAL INFORMATION BUREAU 


Lead Development Association, 34 Berkeley Square, London, W.1 
Telegrams: Leadevep, Wesdo, London. Telephone: GROsvenor 8422 
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Executive and Staff 
washrooms fitted with 
‘Standard’ equipment. 


Empire Stores is one of the country’s 
largest mail order houses. Established 
in 1831, the firm has expanded rapidly 
since the war. In line with this expan- 
sion, new warehouses and offices have 
been built in Wakefield where a pre- 


dominantly female staff of over 120 
attend to the dispatching of 30,000 
parcels weekly. 

In the planning stages of the new 
building, considerable thought was 
given to the working conditions and 
comfort of the staff. In the wash- 


rooms, the importance of using ‘Stan- 
dard’ vitreous china fittings was 
stressed as these were considered to 
be the best, most up-to-date and 
hygienic. 

In the employee’s toilet Trimline wash 
basins were fitted in an island range 
against a terrazzo plinth, and the 
water closets are also from the Trim- 
line range. A ‘Standard’ drinking 
fountain has also been incorporated. 

Kingston basins have been installed 
in the Staff and Executive toilets, 
together with the Sano low-level water 
closet suites. Elsewhere throughout 
the building, Trimline suites have been 
fitted. 

The advanced design of ‘Standard’ 
equipment when combined with the 
use of vitreous china, gives the archi- 
tect many advantages when specifying 
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Empire Stores Ltd. New warehouse and offices at Horbury Road, Lupset, Wakefield. 


Architects: Michael Egan & Partners, London. 
Main Contractors: A. McAlpine & Son Ltd., London. 
Plumbing Sub-Contractors: J. H. Shouksmith & Son Ltd., Micklegate, York. 


|New Warehouse and Offices in Wakefield 


for offices, public buildings and fac- 
tories. Besides a pleasant appearance, 
‘Standard’ equipment always remains 
permanently hygienic. The percentage 
of replacements is small, and the 
equipment keeps its good looks 
throughout its long life. 


(Above) The elegant Kingston washbasin 
which represents a great advance in bath- 
room equipment design has been used in 
the Executives’ washroom at Empire 
Stores. Like all other ‘Standard’ bath- 
room equipment, it is available in a range 
of five colours, plus white. 


(Left) Trimline washbasins and water 
closets in the employees’ washroom. The 
Trimline is low in cost with a high standard 
of design. Made from vitreous china, it has 
been used extensively in municipal and 


other low-cost housing schemes. 549 
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AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE BUILDING 
The cradle runs on a permanent track laid on the roof, so 
: transport, erection and dismantling costs are eliminated. 
ib There are no fittings or temporary structures to disfigure the 
| frontage. When at rest on the roof, the cradle is invisible 
from the street. Mills Power Operated Roof Cradles can 
be installed on new or existing buildings. 


FOOLPROOF SAFETY SYSTEM 
The safety system operates even when the power is cut off. 
The cradle can be hand operated in the event of complete 
power failure. Suction grips hold the cradle basket against 
the facade while work is going on. 


COLOUR BROCHURE AVAILABLE 
A fully illustrated brochure giving detailed information about 
Mills Power Operated Roof Cradles is available on request. 
Please write or telephone for a copy. 


MILLS SCAFFOLD CO. LTD., 
TRUSSLEY WORKS, HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON W.6. (RIVERSIDE 3011) 


The electrically powered Mills Roof Cradle 


OPERATED | 
ROOF 
CRADLES 


THE MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT © 
THAT'S PART OF THE BUILDING 


4 TIMES FASTER THAN HAND 
OPERATED CRADLES 


travels over facades at 1} ft. per second, 
greatly reducing the time taken for cleaning, 
decorating and repairing high frontages. 
Movement is controlled by a push-button 
system in the cradle basket. Load capacity 
is approximately 400 lbs. (2 men and 100 lbs. 
of equipment). 
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Ask any architect—he will tell you that today linoleum is one of the 
most versatile weapons in his creative armoury. Its applications 
are so wide. It expresses brilliantly the mood of any decorative 
theme—contemporary or period. And a constant flow of new colours 
and styles gives scope for endless variety of ‘personalised’ and novel 
designs. In other ways, too, linoleum belongs to modern living. It is 
so easy to care for—so quick to clean. It is quiet to the tread and no 
flooring equals linoleum for long wear... Always plan for linoleum. 
Illustrated left: Thorn House in Upper St. Martin’s Lane, London, makes 
extensive use of today’s finest flooring—linoleum. 

“THELMA” stands for THE LINOLEUM MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 127 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, Tae 
s.w.1. For further information write to the Association or to any of the following members: THELMA 
BARRY OSTLERE & SHEPHERD LTD., Kirkcaldy - DUNDEE LINOLEUM CO. LTD., Dundee 
LINOLEUM MANUFACTURING CO. LTD., 6 Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 - MICHAEL NAIRN & CO. 


LTD., Kirkcaldy - NORTH BRITISH LINOLEUM CO. LTD., Dundce - SCOTTISH CO-OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY LTD., Falkland, Fife - JAS. WILLIAMSON & SON LTD., Lancaster. 


Architects: Basil Spence & Partners 
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Black Knight takes 
new desk... 


Here’s a Knight on the way to the top. Part of his success 
is due to attention to his surroundings. He knows 

that tired office furniture can mean tired thinking — and 
there’s no time for that. Hence the new desk, a 


real beauty. Do what he did —come to Perrings. 


THE CONTRACT Diviston O F 


TIMELESS TREND 26/27 Sloane Street Knightsbridge s.W.|! 


DESIGN Phone: BELgravia 7541 
QUALITY 
VALUE FURNISHING STORES THROUGHOUT SOUTHERN ENGLAND 
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up-to-date <4 
information 
SAE. 

on 


vermiculite 


A new and comprehensive handbook 
is available free from 
MANDOVAL LIMITED 
(a company under the management 
of the Rio Tinto Mining Group) 


distributors of 
VERMICULITE 
F Mandoval Ltd., Barrington House, 59 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. Tel: Metropolitan 9101 
|: 
D 
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‘LEAD ASBEX’...”’ 
highest grade flexible 


Bitumen Dampcourse 
—Asbestos based with 


a lead core. | | 


» Also available without 
lead core—‘Asbex’* he 


dampcourses by 


designed and made with 
your reputation in mind, 


as well as our own. 


‘LEAD ASBEX’' conforms to B.S. 743: 1951 Type 5F. ‘ASBEX' conforms to B.S. 743: 1951 Type SC. 
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CRYSTAL 41 is seen here on the St. Pancras site, 
which demonstrates clearly the essential require- 
ments for an exhibition building, of a central 
position well served by transport. It is linked 
directly with three main-line termini, four Under- 
ground lines, and many bus routes; and is adjacent 
to the Inner Ring Road and the Grand Union Canal 
which could be used for transport also. The 
podium of the building provides parking space for 
about 4,500 cars on four levels. 

The building is divided into five exhibition halls, 
each with its own recreational facilities, and usable 
together or separately. A central core supports 
and supplies the building, leaving large unob- 
structed floor areas. 

The segmental floors are of different sizes in each 
hall, becoming larger in the lower halls. The lowest 
floor of each hall is of greater width than those 
above, and is a complete circle: it provides a large 
area with headroom up to the full height of each 
hall (91’-176’). Above each hall is a floor entirely 
devoted to recreational facilities. The top of the 
building contains conference rooms, lecture 
theatres, banqueting rooms, discussion rooms and 
bars, with a high-quality restaurant in the apex. 
Crystal 61 was conceived by Mr. Ove Arup and 
Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, with John Martin of Ove Arup 
and Partners, Civil Engineers, and Hal Moggridge 
of Jellicoe, Ballantyne and Coleridge, F.A.R.1.B.A., 
under the auspices of the Glass Age Development 
Committee, which is convened by Pilkington 
Brothers Limited and consists of Mr. G. A. Jellicoe, 


C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A., Mr, Edward D. Mills, ¢.6.€., F.R.I.B.A., 

Pid and Mr. Ove Arup, C.B.. M.I.C.E. 
PILKINGTON BROTHERS LIMITED 
St. Helens, Lancashire 
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FOR OLD PEOPLE’S HOMES— 


BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING 
ON TRUSSED RAFTERS IS IDEAL | 


MORRIS FEINMANN HOME 
FOR OLD PEOPLE 
DIDSBURY, MANCHESTER 


Architects: 
MARSDEN, MASSEY, ARSCHAVIR 
Manchester 


BRODERICK INSULATED 
COPPER ROOFING at 15 deg. 
pitch on trussed rafter roof 
framing 


WE HAVE ROOFED many homes for 
old people and there are very good 
reasons why the Architects responsible 
have specified BRODERICK INSULATED 
8 COPPER ROOFING. Low heating costs 
4 and freedom from maintenance are always 
advantageous, whilst the low pitch per- 
missible with copper helps to preserve 
the domestic scale so desirable in build- 
ings of this type. Our TRUSSED RAFTER 
CONSTRUCTION carries all roof and 
ceiling loads to the outer walls, giving 
complete freedom of internal planning. 


BRODERICK INSULATED COPPER ROOFING 


comprises thermal insulating panels 2 ft. wide by 

up to 14ft. long, faced with copper at our 
factory, with projecting flanges for site jointing. 

They are normally—though not necessarily— COPPER LINED CONCEALED | : 


EAVES GUTTER 


supported on our softwood trussed rafters. 
We design, supply and erect ‘‘everything above 
the wall plate’’ and we shall be pleased to 


submit a scheme and estimate for any suitable (fs \ a. Sl 
PLYWOOD GUSSET PLATES SYMMETRICAL A 
job, however large, in any part of Great Britain. | 
All our work is 
GUARANTEED FOR TWENTY YEARS. Detail of trussed rafters at 2 ft. centres on main block 


ILLUSTRATED FOLDER FREE ON REQUEST 


BRODERICK INSULATED STRUCTURES LTD. 
Hermitage Road, Woking, Surrey Telephone: Brookwood 226 
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Thoughts about the Common Market 


If Britain joins the Common Market, how will the building industry and the architectural profession be 
affected? The honest answer is that we do not know, and it is hopeless to try to deduce definite consequences 
from the vague generalities of the Treaty of Rome. The best we can do is to guess how people’s attitudes will 
change, and what implications these changes will have. 


The building industry is protected by the nature of its product. Except for a small amount of prefabricated 
work, free trade will not cause us to import buildings. The aspect of the industry which is mobile between 
nations is enterprise, and we already have several large contractors doing a world-wide business. Under 
article 52 of the Treaty of Rome, most businesses will in effect become free to operate anywhere within the’ 
Common Market area, and in time it must be expected that tendering by contractors within other countries 
of the Common Market will become quite common. The provisions about freedom of movement of labour 
may have some effect on how they carry out their work, but in general they will probably use the local labour 
and materials at the place where they are building, and their ‘export’ will be planning ability. In this trade 
Britain ought to be able to hold her own. 


The building materials industries are already substantial exporters, and in the home market they are to 
some extent protected by transport costs. The interesting question here is the extent of pressure towards 
standardisation. Shall we, for instance, adopt the metric system? Will there be widespread use of a single 
module? Will the differences in specifications and bye-laws, affecting, say, bricks, cement and plumbing 
fixtures, be reduced? If the ‘European idea’ is really successful, these changes in national habit will occur - 
we shall think it natural to regard standards as a matter for Western European, rather than for British, action. 
In that case there will be considerable competition, beneficial to the building industry, not only in the basic 
building materials but in all the minor pieces of ingenuity which one sees abroad and wishes one had at home. 
There is no obvious reason why, on balance, Britain should be a loser from this competition of ideas. . 


A few eminent architects already have a world-wide market; most are confined to work within a national 
boundary, and indeed any office of ordinary size would find it difficult to be expert on the planning regulations, 
the bye-laws, the material specifications, the suppliers and the contractors of more than one area. The curse 
of Babel also operates to prevent architects from operating abroad - and, in particular, the British are 
outstandingly bad at languages. Nevertheless, it is significant that article 60 of the Treaty of Rome provides 
that ‘a person supplying a service may, in order to carry out that service, temporarily exercise his activity in 
the State where the service is supplied, under the same conditions as are imposed by that State on its owl 
nationals’. A ‘service’ specifically includes the exercise of a ‘liberal profession’. Restrictions on the free supply 
of services must progressively be removed. The attitude here implied may in the first place mean no mor 
than that it will become more common for, say, a French architect to be associated with a British office in the 
design of a building; but if we genuinely start thinking of Western Europe as a unit, it may lead to som 
sort of unified architectural profession with common standards of education. Countless hours will no doubt 
be spent in committees before such a thing comes to pass; but the exercise of considering what there is of 
good to be found in the methods of the ‘foreigner’ can hardly fail to be beneficial all round. 
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counci! Business 


= Council met on 25 July with the President, Sir William 


Ppolford, in the Chair. 


\fter the introduction of new members, the Council 
sppointed the following Honorary Officers for the Session 
err 


1962. 

jackson [F], having been re-elected Chairman 
vf the Allied Societies’ Conference, automatically becomes a 
Vig-President under the provisions of Bye-law 28 | (d) (i). 
\ir Frederick Gibberd, CBE, ARA [F], was re-appointed Vice- 
president and Mr E. Maxwell Fry, cBe [F], and Mr J. L. 
Womersley [] were appointed to be the other two Vice- 
Prsidents. 

Mr Donald Gibson, CBE [F], was re-appointed Honorary 
seretary, and Mr Hubert Bennett [F] was re-appointed 


Honorary Treasurer. 


vA Congress. The President called upon the Chairman of 
4e Congress Committee, Professor Robert Matthew, to give 
se Council a brief review of the results of the Congress. 


jeport of IUA Congress 


Pofessor Matthew said: “The Congress Committee, on 
ynose behalf I am now reporting, has been in existence for 
arly three years. It was set up shortly after the Sth Congress 
in Moscow. Yesterday it held what is probably its last 
meeting to receive detailed reports on the Congress and the 
many collateral activities. There are still a number of ends 
to be tied up, and I hope a formal report, including the final 


Jacounts, will be ready for the October Council Meeting. 


‘Meanwhile, while it is still fresh in our minds, I would like 
briefly to give you the substance of the reports we had at 
yesterday’s meeting. 

‘would remind you that in addition to the Congress itself, 
tte Assembly of the Union — the official delegates of the 
member countries — about 80 delegates — also held its meeting, 
afew days before. At this meeting the general policy of the 
UA was discussed, the programme of the working com- 
missions reviewed, new member countries (four of these — 
Ghana, Peru, South Africa and Austria) were accepted, the 
budget was approved; the theme of the next (7th) Congress 
in Cuba, in 1963, was also approved; and finally the new 
officers and executive elected. 

‘All this happened before the Congress started, and in 
addition, meetings were arranged and held in London by five 


* fout of the nine working commissions, and on the Saturday 


after the Congress finished the new Executive Committee 


'|held a full day’s meeting, particularly to review and transmit 
"|to the working commissions blocks of work for the next two 


years, arising mainly out of the Congress meetings. 
Nearly all these meetings took place at the RIBA itself — 
and the business was carried through expeditiously, and I 


J tink well; as far as the statutory procedure is concerned 


think we can say that the 1UA has now established a tradition 
f working method, sufficiently firm to meet the wide variety 
f problems it is liable to be faced with. The way the host 


sf Ountry handles this business is of course a significant factor 


96! 


nthe development of the 1uA itself — and by general comment 
te RIBA On this occasion did its job extremely well. 
Coming to the Congress itself, I am glad to report the 


4g ©sence of any major casualties or disasters, and when one 


hinks of the kind of things that might have gone wrong, 
cluding the weather, I am personally, as Chairman of the 
Organising Committee, extremely grateful. 

1 would like to put on record my appreciation of the work 
that all members of the Committee carried through. In the 
months preceding the Congress we had, I think, about six 
main sub-committees, with co-opted members, working out 
the details of all sides of the activities of the Congress. This 
‘volved a very large number of people from students to the 
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elder statesman, not only in London but in other parts of 
the country especially in relation to the post-Congress tours, 
and in all an enormous amount of time and energy was 
willingly put at the disposal of the RIBA. 

‘I have, on a previous occasion, said something to this 
council about the work of the Director of the Congress, 
Mr Gontran Goulden - I am sorry he is not here today, but 
he is having a well-merited rest — and I would only like to say 
this, that, if ever the occasion produced the man, this curious 
law of nature did not fail us on this occasion. For the last 
few months, by the generosity of the Building Centre, he and 
his wife lived, it would seem, entirely for the Congress, and 
the multitude of parts soon melted into a pattern that not 
only did the RIBA credit, but gave the membership of the 
IUA confidence for its future. We are enormously obliged to 
the Director and his staff who worked with the greatest of 
enthusiasm. 

‘You did well, Mr President, at the RIBA dinner to the 
Assembly to remind us that the 1uA, while exhibiting the 
liveliness and even waywardness of youth, is still a fragile 
creature, and it is still very much in the making, and for some 
time to come, I believe, this kind of Congress provides, by 
general consent, the type of forum we need to promote its 
acceptance throughout the world, but the pattern is not, of 
course, finally set. We have already passed from a Congress 
devoted entirely to plenary sessions as at The Hague and 
Moscow; the break up into working groups used here for the 
first time is another stage, but I would just say to those who 
would perhaps like to see a more rapid evolution to a Congress 
almost entirely devoted to a large number of working groups, 
first that we still need, from time to time, a great cohesive 
gesture simply to bring together on a friendly footing indi- 
viduals and groups who would not otherwise really meet or 
even communicate, and secondly, that the organisation of 
the 1UA has deliberately designed a structure of working 
commissions to carry through, in between Congresses, the 
solid work of the Union. The main preoccupations of the 
Executive and Assembly, as I see it, in the next few years, 
will be to set these working commissions on a firm founda- 
tion. 

‘I am here, however, not to evaluate the Congress but to 
report. The mechanics of the whole thing, including transla- 
tions and communications, worked according to plan. There 
were inevitably disappointments - Princess Margaret’s 
absence, but on the other hand Mr Antony Armstrong-Jones 
showed a determined quality that we all approved. One of 
our main speakers, Professor Nervi, could not attend owing 
to illness, but on the whole, very few alterations had to be 
made in the arrangements. 

‘Budgeting for numbers was extremely accurate. We were 
fortunate to have the experience of Miss Robin Cridland, 
whose graphs proved to be very close — almost day by day 
and certainly week by week; and on actual numbers, I would 
remind you, a very great deal depended. In the end between 
1,700 and 1,800 people came to this Congress. The plenary 
sessions and the working groups were, in size, almost exactly 
as forecast. The working groups kept and even increased 
their numbers from beginning to end. 

‘The arrangements for visiting buildings both in London 
and in the country, and for entertainment, involving very large 
numbers of people, worked in the main very well. On the 
first evening, our experiment in private entertaining was 
carried through; a difficult operation, and one least amenable 
to forward estimating. As it turned out I am aware that 
some willing hosts who had put themselves to some trouble 
were disappointed; there was a small amount of “poaching” — 
mainly due to delegates not reading their invitations — but 
even so, over 80 private parties were successfully held in and 
around London, representing a considerable proportion of 
total registrants, and these were much appreciated. 
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‘The main location of the Congress on the South Bank, 
with its headquarters and exhibition buildings designed by 
Theo Crosby in a remarkably short time and built by the 
generous aid of some members of the building industry — this 
location, near the various meeting halls, proved convenient 
and attractive. 

‘The Duke of Edinburgh spent a morning going round the 
working sessions: he spoke to a very large number of people 
and made, from what we have been told, a strong and 
agreeable impression. 

‘At the very end of the Congress, after the last session, there 
was an impromptu session for students at their exhibition, 
with a mixed jury of British professors, Ove Arup, Candela 
and Buckminster Fuller — a very lively and interesting con- 
clusion. The students, I am glad to say, through BASA, came 
much more fully into this Congress than ever before and this 
itself sets a very striking and useful precedent. 

‘As to finance, the accounts are not yet completed, but 
Mr Jefferiss Mathews reports that, on his present information, 
there would seem to be a likely deficit of something in the 
region of £2,700. If to this is added the dues to the 1UA (the 
RIBA will be asked to approve these in due course), which are 
likely to amount to about £1,500, the total liability to the 
RIBA would seem to be in the region of £4,000. 

“We may think £4,000 a largish sum — but I have heard it 
said that a 24-page supplement on Architecture in The Times — 
one of the unexpected collateral blessings arising out of the 
Congress — it has never happened before — is well worth 
several times that sum to the architects in Britain! 

‘We must also remember that this Congress would not 
have been held at all without very considerable assistance 
from our friends outside the R1BA. Apart from hospitality at 
Lancaster House, County Hall, and Guildhall, we received no 
official subventions; on the other hand, the printing bill met 
by the Cement and Concrete Association (quite apart from 
their unique evening at Wexham Springs) will be in the 
region of £10,000; this will also include publication of the 
proceedings of the Congress, planned to be ready for distribu- 
tion by the end of the year. This very large contribution, 
along with the provision of the buildings on the South Bank, 
has made the Congress viable, and on a total expenditure of 
what must be of the order of £80,000—-£100,000, I do not 
think the R1IBA contribution can be called excessive. 

‘I should, however, like to add this: the Congress has been 
a major task for the RIBA whatever we may formally have 
put into our accounts, there is still an item that does not 
appear; we have had many volunteers, and I have referred 
to them; but in addition — the R1IBA staff, augmented as it 
was — has stood a great strain — from the Secretary downwards. 
The Secretary of the Congress Committee, David Taylor, is 
also Secretary of the 1UA Section, and acted in addition as 
interpreter at the executive meetings. 

‘I personally have a great debt to our own staff, who 
have taken the brunt of the strain, apparently in their stride. 

‘I understand it is the intention of Mr Gordon Ricketts to 
work up, for posterity, the organisation of this Congress. 
I hope he will do this; it will be of value, not only to the 
RIBA itself — in terms of management and organisation — but 
particularly to the 1uA. While we do not, I am glad to say, 
have any responsibility for the next Congress, we can hand 
on our experience to our successors; I am sure it will be a 
most interesting social document! 

‘I apologise for the length of this statement, Mr President, 
I am sure to have left out important items — I have not men- 
tioned the brilliant summing up at the close by Jim Richards, 
surely a masterpiece of its kind and leading to a series of 
directives to the working commissions, but I should not close 
without a reference to your own contribution both in a 
private capacity and as President of the RIBA. 

‘If the Commonwealth is to come into the 1UA, as I believe 
it will, this will in no small measure be due to your diplomatic 
firmness behind the scenes; your speech at the RIBA dinner, 
your chairmanship at the plenary sessions, added to the 
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stature of both the R1IBA and the 1uA, and w 
say than that? eneral M 

‘The Congress has been a once-for-all experience —] su The Co 
none of us here in this room will see it again in Poe jaffordshit 
1 would just like to say to the R1BA that I am grateful to ha 
had this opportunity to take some small part in jt “a 
have the honour to present this report toda: .” — 


hat more can yg’ the Soci 


\t their 
principal 
Manche 


The President commented that from all reports the Congre ‘tutional ¢ 
had been a resounding success. The Council warmly cone ote to 
gratulated Professor Matthew on his election as Pres) dent agreed.) 


of the IUA. 


The Se *s Report 
e Secretary’s Repo +e Counc 


RIBA Fee Structure. For the Council's information thelfon the F 
Secretary included in his report the following note from the :) All me: 
Practice Committee summarising where they stand at Presentifko be on t 
on the revision of the Fee Structure: 


(a) Fees for Repetitive Housing. The Application of the ; 
R1BA’s Scale of Professional Charges to Work in respect of S 


Repetitive Housing has now been issued, and the special 
scales previously applicable to State-Aided Housing and Flats ff!) All me 
consequently withdrawn. gerling 1n 
(6) Differential Fees according to Building Type. The Com.§ Drafts 
mittee have taken the views of a cross-section of the member. §'U¢ !0 & 
ship, and on the information so obtained have drawn uff The F 
tentative proposals which they will check against the con.jg discom 
clusions of the Office Survey Team when these are known, tbe set | 
(c) Consolidated Fees. Here, too, definite proposals musif20s SU 
await the findings of the Survey Team, but negotiations have United K 
meanwhile taken place with the RIcs and the Association of In appt 
Consulting Engineers. One factor affecting progress has beeng 
the domestic discussions within the rR1Cs about their feegomcernes 
system and their recent introduction of a differential fee scale The C 
relating to quantity surveying services. Another has been the 
difficulty which the Engineers are finding in determining what 
is a fair proportion of fees for specialist services in any given RIB 
job. The indications are, therefore, that even consolidated fees 
will have to be on a differential basis, but the intention is 
that, as a result of the negotiations now going on, it will at 

least be possible for the architect to quote to a building "lessor 
Owner a comprehensive fee for professional services for any eader sc 
given type of building project. ~~ of 
(d) Fees for Speculative Development Work. Discussions haveg*°°™ 
been taking place recently with the Town Planning Institute, He is Sta 
and the Committee hope to be able to put to the Council chester ( 
before long recommendations as to fees appropriate to uilding 
(i) comprehensive redevelopment schemes and (ii) smaller industry 
speculative developments. Rervice. 


The Com 


He is 
prices ir 


An RIBA Building Society. The Secretary said that members ann 


of the Council might have seen a recent letter in the tech- 
nical press from a member calling upon the R1BA to launch a 
building society of its own to provide mortgages on houses 
of good modern design which other building societies were The Cot 
reluctant to finance. els, Qt 

Following this matter up, an informal meeting was held ad cont 
at the R1BA on 14 July at which the author of the letter ane eptemt 
three other members discussed the question with the General ears’ T 
Manager and London Manager of a well-known building One c 
society, both of whom were particularly helpful and informa- tat the 
tive on what would be involved in launching a building society. ally, $0 

Broadly, said the Secretary, one was bound to conclude oe 
from the discussion that a new RIBA building society Wa ach get 
not the answer to the problems posed by the letter referred tog ® evolu 
above. (A summary of the discussion and the facts that Pgs 
emerged are available from the Secretary for any member wh ce : 
wishes to read it.) pris 
Cussing 
Routine Business setting 
North Staffordshire Society of Architects. The rules for ti “~ wil 
new Society were drafted in consultation with the secretarial "Ne like 


Building 


RIBA J 
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the Society and are in order. They were approved by a 
eneral Meeting of the Society held on 18 July. 

Uuppogl The Council confirmed the admission of the North 
ondoy affordshire Society of Architects as an allied society. 


to havg 
and tg 


Can wd 


\t their meeting in November 1960, the Council gave approval 

rincipal to the separation of the North Staffordshire Aa from 
Manchester Society of Architects, as proposed by the Con- 
“tional Committee, and to the formation of a new society for 
be area to be directly allied to the RIBA under such title as might 


agreed.) 


Ngresg 
con 
CSiden 
{embership Subscriptions and Finances of Overseas Allied 

ul ieties 

ie Council gave approval to the following recommendations 
MN thelr the Finance and House Committee: 

M thei) All membership subscriptions outside the United Kingdom 
mresent if be on the following uniform rates as from January 1962: 


8 guineas 
Of the Associates and Licentiates 6 guineas 
rect of Students 2 guineas 


te i) All membership subscriptions at these rates to be paid in 
geling in London without deduction. 

) Drafts in currencies other than sterling to be sufficient in 
vue to cover any exchange dues and agency or collecting fees. 
() The payment of rebates to Allied Societies overseas to 
discontinued and in place a Commonwealth Liaison Fund 
tobe set up into which will be paid annually one-third of the 
goss subscriptions received from R1BA members outside the 
have United Kingdom. 
ion of approving these recommendations, the Council made it 
s beengsudiect to consultation with the principal Allied Societies 
concerned on hearing their views. 

The Committee have now had comments from all the 


Fellows 
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“ARIBA Topics 


tion is 
ilding Professor C. F. Carter, who has provided in this month’s 
kader some thought provoking comments on the implica- 
ions of the Common Market, is one of the all too rare 
s havemgeconomists who have taken an interest in the building industry. 
titute He is Stanley Jevons Professor of Political Economy at Man- 
ounciliester University, and wrote the illuminating chapter on the 
ite to ulding industry in the studies of ‘The Structure of British 
mallerg dustry’ prepared by the London and Cambridge Economic 
Service. 

He is a contributor to The Builder on productivity and 
prices in the building industry, and is Chairman of the 
DSIR Economic Committee. 


The Common Market 


or any 


mbers 
tech- 
—_ Building in Twenty Years’ Time 
wereg lhe Committee of the Junior Liaison Committee of Archi- 
sts, Quantity Surveyors and Builders has arranged a week- 
s heldj1d conference at Downing College, Cambridge, from 15-17 
er andg “ptember 1961 and the subject will be ‘Building in Twenty 
enera ears’ Time’. 
iilding§ One of the biggest dangers of any generation is to assume 
orma-§ "at the state of affairs they know — internationally, politi- 
ociety’f{ lly, socially and technically — will be the same for the next 
ncludeg fneration. There is no precedence for this in history. Yet 
y Was tich generation seems unaware that it is in a transitory period 
‘red tog evolution. 
s that Compare the state of the building industry 20 years ago 
or whog "th its vastly superior state today, what will it be 20 
years hence ? 
ltis for this reason that the week-end conference is dis- 
‘ssing “Building in Twenty Years’ Time’. The economist is 
| “iting the scene by comparing the current economic situa- 
or thi tion within this country and abroad and setting this against 
etarial| te likely foreseeable economic and social trends in 20 years” 
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principal Allied Societies. No objection has been raised to the 
standardising of subscriptions. No objection has been raised 
to payment in sterling in London except that the East Africa 
Institute thought that the RIBA could bear any loss on 
exchange and the Royal Australian Institute expressed a 
preference for continuing their system of local collections and 
remitting in bulk to London. 

Discontinuation of the rebate system has been accepted by 
the Institute of South African Architects, the New Zealand 
Institute, the Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, the 
Indian Institute and the Ceylon Institute. The remainder are 
opposed to the step; the smaller Societies preferring to take 
a chance on having someone in England to stand in at the 
Conferences and to continue to draw their rebates, while the 
one large society, the Royal Australian Institute, wishes to 
retain the rebate (about £1,000 a year) and to be left free in 
regard to the sending of delegates. 

The Finance Committee appreciate that the discontinuation 
of rebates must cause some embarrassment, but there is no 
other way of financing Commonwealth Conferences. 

The Council confirmed their previous decisions set out 
above with the following modification to paragraph (d): 


‘That it be left open to overseas Allied Societies to submit 
applications for grants for special purposes to be met from 
time to time from the central fund to the extent that such 
grants would not jeopardise the financing of Common- 
wealth Conferences.’ 


The Council also approved of the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland being treated for the purpose of sub- 
scriptions and finance within the framework of the United 
Kingdom Societies, i.e. Irish members shall pay the United 
Kingdom subscription rates and the RIAI shall receive an 
annual block sum of £250. 


time. The three speakers and other members of the JLC 
Committee will then discuss informally round the conference 
table the task of how we are going to fulfil the building needs 
of the community in 20 years’ time. The conference will then 
be able to come to the conclusion as to what the likely trends 
will be and to what extent we should be re-orientating our 
thinking today. 

The Conference Chairman will be Mr E. D. Jefferiss 
Mathews, OBE, FRICS [F], and speakers will include 
Messrs D. E. Gibson, cBE [F], P. W. Grafton, FRICS, 
D. E. Woodbine Parrish, F10B, John Wood, MA (Economist), 
and members of the sLc. The Conference fee is £3 5s. in- 
clusive, and applications should be made immediately to 
Mr J. Mackay-Lewis [A], c/o Robert Matthew, Johnson- 
Marshall and Partners, 24 Park Square East, London, WI 
(Hunter 4222). 


Ideal Home/RIBA Group Housing Competition 


The notice of members is drawn to the conditions of a new 
competition sponsored by Ideal Home magazine in associa- 
tion with the Royal Institute, to submit designs suitable for 
developing either or both of two sites, each of just over 
44 acres, at Harlow New Town, Essex, and Stockport, 
Cheshire. This includes both the design of individual dwellings 
and their grouping on the sites. 

The increasing scarcity of building land, coupled with rising 
costs, demands economic development no longer restricted 
by arbitrarily low density limitations. The promoters believe 
that it is essential to produce schemes both economic to pur- 
chasers and profitable to developers by means of increased 
density, and that intelligent group-planning can give an 
environment of spaciousness with family privacy within a 
closely knit neighbourhood. More particulars are given 
on page 427. 
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IUA Congress and the Congress in Vienna 


To wind up on the vith ruA Congress this issue gives the 
report to the Council by the new President of the rua, 
Professor Robert Matthew, some general impressions by 
Mr Gontran Goulden for whom the Congress was a personal 
triumph, and two light-hearted pieces on post-Congress tours. 

At a later date it may be possible to cull from accounts 
in foreign journals and magazines some extracts to illustrate 
what some of our visitors thought about it. 

To remind members that international congresses of 
architects are by no means a recent development the following 
excerpts are taken from the report in the JOURNAL for June 
1908 of the viith International Congress of Architects held 
that year in Vienna. 


‘The vuith International Congress must be counted among the 
most successful of its kind. The attendance of members — between 
1,300 and 1,400 - was unusually large; the papers touched 
international points of extreme importance, and the social 
arrangements were elaborate and hospitable. When a mass of 
people such as constitute an international congress, whether it 
be of architects or of men of any other art or profession, are 
brought together under conditions which as regards language 
and customs are unfamiliar to many, it is difficult, perhaps 
impossible, to devise an organisation which will give complete 
satisfaction to everybody. But the Executive Committee under 
Herr Otto Wagner . . . not only arranged a programme of unusual 
interest, but on the whole carried it through with exactitude and 
thoroughness.’ 


Special attention was also paid, says the report, to the 
entertainment of the numerous lady members of the Congress, 
‘the most delightful and picturesque being the children’s 
féte to celebrate the Kaiser’s Jubilee at Sch6nbrun’. 

There was of course an exhibition, the English section 
being devoted to photographs of domestic work. 

A certain Dr Erés gave a paper on the copyright of the 
architect and in the discussion one foreign member ‘expressed 
surprise that English architects appeared to be ignorant of 
the fact that certain old English laws protected the architects’ 
work’, 

And a Resolution was passed ‘that Every Government be 
urgently requested to establish a Secretary of Art, or at least 
a suitable Department, of the Fine Arts; that prominent 
artists should be associated with these departments, and that 
architects should be in the majority. . . .” This in 1908. 

The Royal Fine Art Commission was appointed in 1924. 


Dr Walter Gropius 


On 21 March last the degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
was conferred on Walter Gropius at the Four Great Makers 
Convocation at Columbia University, New York. The address 
he gave on that occasion is reprinted in this issue of the 
JOURNAL by courtesy of Dr Gropius and permission of the 
Editor of Program in which it first appeared. 

Dr Gropius at 78 is not only actively engaged as a member 
of TAc (The Architects Collaborative) on such schemes as 
Baghdad University, the Us Embassy in Athens, Federal 
Building, Boston, and a vast housing project in West Berlin, 
he is still also having to travel about the world to receive the 
honours bestowed on him. 

This month he is in Frankfurt to receive the award of the 
Goethe Prize. In the first week in November he will be in this 
country to be presented with the Albert Medal of the Royal 
Society of Arts by their President, the Duke of Edinburgh. 
It is unlikely that Dr Gropius will leave here without speaking 
at the AA. 

Program, referred to above, is the journal of the School of 
Architecture, Columbia University, and the Gropius address 
was printed in its first issue (Spring 1961) which also included 
‘Remarks on Architecture’ by Mies van der Rohe, and 
‘Manhatten without Cars’ by Percy and Paul Goodman - a 
very good start for a magazine founded to provide analytical 
and creative criticisms of architecture and planning. The 
Editor is Mr Herbert Graff. 
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The Con gress 


from the inside 


During the months preceding the Congress | yw 
times asked whether I expected any great prono 


or architectural developments to come out of it, | replied 


aS several 


that I would be pompous about it. Our main Purpose in 
planning and organising the Congress was to provide an 
interesting and stimulating background to a mass m 
of architects from all over the world. To make a simple 
framework into which could be fitted those many agreeable 
meetings, discussions, and exchanges of views which occur 
whenever civilised people come together. I say simple because 
we have all suffered from the complicated and overburdened 
programme at conferences. We planned for enjoyment of 
a fairly serious and busman’s holiday type and I am not 
in the least ashamed that we did. Judging by the very king 
letters in the press and those received from all over the 
world, and by the generous remarks made to me, we seem 
to have succeeded beyond our most optimistic hopes, Such 
criticism as has come our way has been from people who 
would have preferred an entirely different type of meeting 
Indeed, most of the suggestions were quite unpractical a 
well as being of doubtful merit. 


eeting 


The weeks immediately before the Congress were fairly 
strenuous mainly because smooth progress depended on a 
very careful phasing of work which again depended on the 
printing programme coupled with the flow of applications 
to join. Although we had a surprisingly accurate forecast of 
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the way things would go it did not enable us always to cope 
with the day to day fluctuations in the fulfilment of promises. 
The meetings of the 1uA Executive Committee and Assembly 
in the week before the great crowd were a blessing for they 
operated as a pilot scheme for Congress week and we were’ 
able to see where our main difficulties would be. 


In my experience the 1UA had never been a very punctual) 
body and this worried me a lot as in places our programme! 
was very tight. Nowhere more so than on our afternoon’ 
excursions which had to be away from the South Bank 
by 14.15 to give any hope of returning in time to let people) 
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get back to their hotels to change for the evening functions. 
The Assembly excursion to Cambridge on the Sunday 
preceeding the Congress gave me a considerable shock. 
Everyone was present and the four coaches were ready to 
go ten minutes before the advertised starting time. Admittedly 
the president of the 1uA was the last to arrive thinking that 
he was ten minutes late but actually five minutes early. Know- 
ing his deliciously informal time-keeping of old we had 
given him a different starting time. From that moment the 
pattern was set and when the big test came on Tuesday 0: 
congress week our 23 coaches got away with very little delay 
in spite of slight misunderstandings which were cleared up 
before the next afternoon. The main sessions and the dis: 
cussion groups worked exactly as planned except thal, 
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basing our planning on previous experience we under 
estimated the popularity of the discussion groups, attendano 
at which increased each day. 


As far as I personally was concerned the first few momen’ 
of the Opening Plenary Session were worth the whole s! 
months work. The scene from the platform of the Roy 
Festival Hall was truly impressive. The whole of the mat 
floor was filled. Pressmen were in their gallery, shorthan 
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iters in their appointed places; the interpreters in their 
* hs, engineers at their radio controls, and the vips in 
5 es place in the front row. At the table everyone was in 
hic correct place, corresponding to the names in the pro- 
one The organ had played and here we were getting 
d : with the agenda. I tested the four different languages 
@ a my radio set, all seemed to be working correctly. Well, 
q * we were, and then I realised that I was sitting in the 
: ae seat. On the whole the Congress was remarkably free 
veral Hom crises. I think the worst worry was that the number 
nenis!ifof registrations would exceed 2,000, giving us an expected 
plied attendance at the Opening Pienary Session of 2,600. We 
This iad discovered that there were only 2,000 radio sets of the 
Oped|ff right type in Europe, the Eichmann trial having used up 
se inf tie balance. Even if we had wished we could not have had 
le an # more than three discussion groups because the transmitting 
eting ad control sets do not exist. 
mple 
eable 
ecur 
lened 


The buildings worked a treat and the main hall was perfect 

jr its job. | won’t embarrass Theo Crosby here by teasing 
sm about the snags, but I will say that he has some 
yrious ideas about the size of lettering that people can read. 
nt of The lavatories were delightful and quite the nicest public 
not] mes | have ever seen. | am sure that they will long be 
kind emembered all over the world and they may lead to big 
+ the | inprovements in the future. 


Sock The exhibitions did just what we wanted them to do, and 
who f /feel that we have done the IUA a real service in breaking 
ting the series of vast and boring displays by national sections 
al je vhich had been the rule up till then. It was a great help 


taving the exhibition near Congress Headquarters. At The 
Hague in 1955 few people visited the exhibitions after the 


 ovening for they were some miles from headquarters. 


On 4% In spite of some disappointments the private parties were 
i tremendous success. The fact that they were on the first 
@ tight helped to break the ice and many personal contacts 
‘I \ere made which ripened as the week progressed. All the 
ficial evening arrangements went well. The informality of 
the Building Centre party was much appreciated, and the 
ylendour of the Lord Mayor’s Reception at Guildhall made 
atremendous impression. The Cement and Concrete Asso- 
ciation’s garden party had worried us quite a lot. To begin 
with the transport problem was complicated. We had our 
73 buses out on excursions. These had somehow to be 

routed to Wexham Springs with due regard for those who 
wished to stop off in London. For those not on excursions 
al even larger fleet of buses was marshalled at the South 
Bank. We had no idea how many people would turn up. 
Coming late in the week we feared that some people might 
have had enough. Philip Gooding, our concrete fairy god- 
mother, must have had some nasty moments until he saw 
hat once again he had arranged the weather. In the event 
something like 1,500 members of the Congress went to 
Wexham, and, my goodness, they were amply rewarded for 
heir trouble. By this time the organisers of the Congress 
vere riding on the crest of a success wave and a certain 
‘lation was creeping into each crowded and exhausting hour. 


Were 


Bank 
20ple 
ions, 


ay O'@ In the early days Pierre Vago had said that there should 
delay \e a tremendous party to finish off the Congress, something 
d upg hat every one would remember for years. This set a big 
; disf roblem for the number of halls in London which will 
thai, ccommodate 2,000 and which have an acceptable ambiance 
nder- i very limited. We worked on a number of ideas, including 
lance wking the Albert Hall and running an ABS Ball for 7,000, but 
‘nat fell through because the hall was already booked 18 
nonths ahead. Perhaps it was just as well. We came to the 
nen RBA almost as a last resort, mainly because people said 
¢ Sif that there would not be enough room. Everyone knows, 
Royal however, that the first requirement of a good party is a 
- sod squash. On the night the RIBA building put on its 
han tlastic-sided boots and looking its gayest reverberated to 
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the popping of corks and the strains of jollification until 
well after three in the morning. Four congressistes stayed 
the night. As we drove home, our voices worn to a whisper, 
we calculated that we had been to 26 parties in the last ten 
days. Need I say more? 

I must say something about the work of the students, 
although I have purposely kept off thanking individuals here. 
They were invaluable. As well as organising their own 
activities they did all the dirty work at the South Bank. 
Our scooter dispatch-rider service covered something like 
1,500 miles in the five days and we should have been far 
less efficient without it. At the Congress BASA proved itself 
to be a force to be reckoned with. 

In conclusion I would like to thank all those who helped 
me, not forgetting the President and Council of the Building 
Centre, who enabled me to spend such a very entertaining 
six months. 

GONTRAN GOULDEN IF] 
Director, [UA Congress, 1961 


The IVA Town Planning 
Commission 


The Town Planning Commission of the International Union 
of Architects met in London on the occasion of the 
vith Congress of the Union. It held two meetings at 
the RIBA on 7 and 8 July under the Chairmanship of 
M. Cornelius Van Eesteren (Holland). Fifteen full members 
were present representing 13 countries. Among these were 
the Secretary, M. Arnold Hoechel (Switzerland) and the 
delegate from the Executive Committee of the 1UA, 
M. Georges Candilis. Madame Van Peborgh was present as 
liaison representative with the Secretary-General of the Union. 

The agenda of the meeting covered a report of the sessions 
of the Commission held in Sweden in September 1960 and 
discussions on the following: 


1. A report by M. Chkvarikov (UssR) on the question of 
town planning and the industrialisation of architecture. 

2. The preparation of an international glossary of town 
planning terms, for which M. Calsat (France) is responsible 
in co-operation with the International Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning. 

3. An international bibliography of town planning pub- 
lications. 

4. An examination of the definition of residential density 
in different countries in respect of which reports had been 
received from the Russian, Bulgarian, Polish, West German 
and United Kingdom Sections. These will be discussed 
further at the next meeting of the Commission which it is 
proposed to hold in Athens in September 1962. 

5. The Professional Organisation of Town Planners. It was 
decided that members of the Union and others who practise, 
teach or make a substantial contribution towards the art 
and science of town planning should from time to time have 
an opportunity to meet to exchange information and discuss 
their common problems on a wider basis than is possible 
in the Commission, and the Commission obtained, during 
the course of their meeting, approval in principle of the 
Executive Committee to a meeting of all architect-planners 
attending the next Congress in Cuba in 1963, so that a 
general discussion could be held. 

6. The report of Mr A. Ling on the subject of car parking, 
under the title ‘Where can I park my car?’ had been trans- 
lated into French and was to be circulated to all national 
sections of the Union for observations prior to its eventful 
publication. 

7. Several subjects for further study were discussed and it 
was decided that one of the main matters to be dealt with 
during the next two years would be the particular town 
planning problems arising out of the theme of the next 
Congress, namely, ‘The architecture of developing countries’. 
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Above: The 1UA in Bush Fair shopping centre 
Professor Fielden, wearing bow tie, is on left of 
front group. Below left: Frederick Gibberd 
illustrates a point 


The Congress is quite 
obviously over and at 

8.45 am on this grey Monday 
morning, the precinct looks 
strangely deserted. A few 
passers-by press their noses 
in curiosity to the plate glass 
of the Headquarters Building 
and in the car park a mere 
half-dozen coaches load up 
with post-congress tourists. 
The Congress is dying with 
a whimper. 

We, in the second Harlow 
coach, are a quiet lot and the 
early start, a congress hang- 
over and the heat induce 
sleep. Not until we assemble 
at Harlow is there much sign 
of life. But there are faces 
that have become familiar 
over the past week, 
acquaintances from USA, 
Cuba, France, Belgium, 
Egypt and the Far East. The 
Chairman of the Corporation 
welcomes us and Frederick 
Gibberd explains the under- 
lying pattern of the town. 
Then begins the Marathon. 
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4 Post-Congress Tour to Harlow 


Guided by Frederick Gibberd, 
victor Hamnet anc L.E 
White, we see tne Angucan 
church, the Law ~ ourts, the 
gin shopping centre office 
buildings, a |: y and one 
proup of hous:ne 

for lunch at the 
nder a vast ycllow sign 
baying BINGO tonight. 
Inside, drawn pink curtains 
pytout the view of trees, 
but to compe ate 10! 
on peach walls newly drawn, 
woe-life-size young ladies 
it at us through the roses 
iatheir teeth. Gibberd 
winces at Harlow s quick 
sponse to London Airport s 
misky bottles. The gin ts 
am. The lunch is tepid. 
mt the conversation is brisk 
ind at our table Frederick 
fibberd, who has from time 
btime sketched freely on 
& pavements, is supplanted 
pRalph Erskine, who draws 
ually freely on the table 
to the waitresses’ 
wide-eyed amazement. 
The tour continues to more 
housing, the trading estate, 
the baths, the station, the 
Catholic church, and we 
arass our guides and drivers 
by insisting on stops where 


We wreck the timetable 

erly and Mr White 
apologises graciously for his 
med to chivvy us around. 
‘bureaucracy’ he murmurs. 
Nver tea we try to assess our 
reactions. We are impressed. 
There is no doubt about that. 
\\eare impressed particularly 
») the gimmick-free quality 
ofthe work; by the way in 
‘hich the buildings of stock 
orick are weathering and 
ginning to ‘belong’, by the 
vnsitive handling of land- 
wape and by the way in 

‘nich planting and gardens 
ae maturing. Overseas 

\sitors are amazed by the 
wspectful treatment given to 
ficially planted and main- 
iined areas throughout the 
own. 

Ye are delighted that the 
hopkeepers’ reluctance to 
ave their shops in pedestrian 
recincts is vanishing, even 

) the extent of requests 

‘ing submitted for the 

‘osing of vehicle thorough- 
ues. We have enjoyed the 
sling of real urgency in the 
‘dustrial estate, in acres of 
‘sy down-to-earth factories 
idden behind the bland 
‘wades of the administrative 
docks, 

There is still, of course, the 
‘evitable air of artificiality 
‘nich is inseparable from any 
‘ompletely new development 


area: but this is beginning to 
vanish. And there is too 
much space. These distances 
are for car and bicycle, not 
for pedestrians, and this is a 
great hindrance to the 
creation of a real urban 
environment. 

We are not only impressed 
but stimulated for the return 
journey is a babel of con- 
versation and argument. It has 
been an immensely worth- 
while journey. More a bang 
than a whimper after all. 


F. FIELDEN [F] 


Coffee break at the College of Further Education 


Four Day Tour 


‘Mesdames messieurs, 4 gauche une vache écossaise! Elle ressemble tout a fait une vache 
francaise a l’exception de son “kilt” ’. . . . This from the architect to a Middle Eastern 
potentate, offered over the coach radio as we left East Fortune landing-field on the start 
of our Scottish trip; a foretaste of an exhilarating, maddening four days, as amusing as 
they were exhausting. 


The coach radio was to be the source of a good deal of innocent pleasure, from the 
sudden urgent cry, ‘M. Dean, je veux faire pipi’ (the consequent gales of mirth not entirely 
stilling a nagging sense that I ought perhaps to find out what pressure there was behind 
this aspiration) to our coach driver’s unflagging comments on points of interest, the 
favourite battlegrounds of the Gorbals, the inevitable ‘thru’ yon trees, if it weren’t for 
the mist and rain, ye could see. . .”, and, as we approached Glasgow Celtic soccer ground, 
his question to a sadly unresponsive company, “Ye’d none of ye be interested in futba’?’, 
then, in a tone wild with all regret, ‘Nae’. 


Strictly, though, the fun began at London Airport, with the brilliant improvisations 
of our courier to hold the plane till the arrival, jostled, panting, but still deeply courteous, 
of three delegates from the Chinese People’s Republic. From then on, though one would 
occasionally have been warmly welcome, there was never a dull moment. And the hospitality, 
everywhere we went, was majestic. Inevitably a lot of improvisation was needed, but 
whether in Edinburgh or Stirling or Cumbernauld warmth and friendship seemed to well 
up spontaneously. Our Scottish hosts not only accepted our variegated and volatile company, 
from Stockholm and Athens, New Orleans and Pekin, Casablanca and Regina, Sask., 
but gave every appearance of actively enjoying it all. Certainly, our 47-strong party 
were deeply appreciative, though they cannot always have realised all the trouble and care 
that our hosts had put in beforehand. 


As for me, I shall not easily forget any of it: the lone piper in Edinburgh Castle, Hopetoun 
House, the splendid sunlight at Stirling, the relentlessly unbiddable and centrifugal tendencies 
of our group (example: sternly requested to lunch at 12.30 in view of a full afternoon’s 
programme, a delegate saunters in at 1.40, tucks in his napkin and calls for the wine list), 
the sheer gaiety and the paper darts, the instant switch from effervescence to an absorbed 
and probing professionalism at Cumbernauld, unquestionably a peak for many in the 
party, and, not least, the look of frozen outrage on the face of a sturdy Scots taxi driver 
as a temporarily misplaced French delegate is discovered by a confrére and embraced with 
Gallic ardour in the middle of Princes Street. 


I have learned patience as an Italian takes 25 minutes to select a tartan bow tie while 
the coach waits, and aplomb in the face of delegates whose baggage has gone to the wrong 
hotel (the technique here is to suggest they go to the bar while you take a taxi along Princes 
Street in the rush hour, find 30 pieces of wholly unlabelled and unnamed baggage in the 
other hotel, taxi back, still in the rush hour, while a reception by the Minister of State in 
Edinburgh Castle is only half an hour off, load the taxi with the protesters and take them 
back along Princes Street, the rush hour nearly over, to pick out their own stuff). But, 
in the last resort, the urge to become a courier is, despite all the fun and all the excitement, 
resistable. 

DAVID DEAN 
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Urban Award for London Region: 
Munster Square, St Pancras MBC 
(76 flats, 80 maisonettes). Architects: 
Armstrong and MacManus [FF] 


Presentation of 
MoHLG Housing 
Medals 


On 13 July at the R1BA, Mr Henry Brooke, 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment presented awards to the winners of 
the 1961 Good Housing Design Com- 
petition. The President was in the Chair. 
Extracts from the Minister’s speech are 
given below. 


The Minister said: ‘Il want to con- 
gratulate those responsible for all the 
schemes which have been commended 
by the judges for their high quality, and 
the winners most of all. When you see 
the photographs of the winning schemes 
displayed here, I think you will find 
among them striking examples of what 
can be achieved today in housing design 
and layout. 

... "We had 462 entries for the com- 
petition; 83 of them were from private 
enterprise and 379 from public authori- 
ties. | hope we shall have more entries 
from private enterprise next time. In 
spite of the small number of private 
enterprise schemes submitted, the quality 
of several of them was extremely good 
and they won four out of the nine 
Awards. 

‘The local authorities’ schemes which 
have won Awards are also of excep- 
tional quality. The New Town Develop- 
ment Corporations have done well. 


... ‘In future years I hope that we 
shall have more entries from every 
region and that more of them will be 
good. Probably there are good schemes 
completed in recent years which for one 
reason or another have not been entered 
for this competition. This may be due 
to lack of interest or it may be due to 
the conditions laid down — we must 
carefully look at these again before the 
next competition. 

‘But there is no escape from the 
reports made to me by the judges on 
the standard of many of the entries sub- 
mitted. With the bright exception of the 
Midlands Region they reported that the 
average standard among the schemes 
submitted was much lower than it 
should have been, and that many 
schemes had been entered which had 
nothing particular to commend them 
either in design or in layout. 

‘This is not good enough. It proves 
that we have still a long way to go in 
raising our general standards of housing 
design. To do that we have got to edu- 
cate the public, and in particular all 
those who are in any way connected 
with building, to discern and appreciate 
what constitutes good design and what 
are the basic architectural principles for 
achieving it. What depresses me is that 
some of the mediocre schemes sub- 
mitted should have been considered by 
their sponsors to be specially meri- 
torious. Until public opinion becomes 
more enlightened and critical we shall 
continue to see far too many poor and 
mediocre buildings going up. 

‘One thing I want this competition to 
do is to stimulate a wider appreciation 
of the value of good design. A tremen- 
dous amount of building lies ahead of 
us in this country: new building and 
replacement building. There is no 
reason why we need be disappointed 
and disillusioned by the appearance of 
new houses, as frankly we have so often 
had to be up till now. As a nation we 
are capable of designing and con- 
structing buildings, large and small, 
that are beautiful and a pleasure to 
look at. The doubt is whether we care 
enough. 

‘As towns rushed up in size following 
the Industrial Revolution, our forebears 
spoilt a great many places by hasty 
ugly building. The question is whether 
our successors will think much better of 
us. Between the two wars a tremendous 
amount of undistinguished building 
took place. People felt a concern to 
build homes that were fit to live in, but 
minded much less how they looked. 

‘Since the last war a good deal of 
improvement can be seen in the design 
of public and private estate building, 
but it has not gone nearly far enough. 
Now is our chance. By and large this 
country is more prosperous than ever 
before. If the prosperity of the Industrial 
Revolution made Britain ugly, why 
should we not use the prosperity of the 


20th century to make 
This heritage of ours is 
densely populated. In some Counties ; 
is almost impossible anywhere to : 
out of sight of houses. Therefore ii 
more important for us than for pi, 
to make sure that our houses blend vit 
the landscape, instead of Shrieking ig 
contrast with it. 


. . ‘In London and in many other 
places local authorities and_ private 
developers need to employ architects 
who will properly study how new forms 
of development can successfully 
grafted on to older areas which were 
good in their time but must gradually 
give way. 

‘In none of these winning schemes ig 
the quality due to extravagant cost, 
The reasons for their success is that the 
client, the architect and the builder have 
all been concerned to produce a good 
result. 

‘I know that not everyone can come 
to London to see these photographs, so 
I am proposing to put them on exhibi- 
tion in various parts of the country. 
| hope that many architects and builders 
will see them and will then go to visit 
some of these winning schemes, to dis- 
cover what they can learn. 

‘lL am not interested in these con- 
petitions becoming the exclusive domain 
of a limited number of enlightened 
people and authorities. Their purpose 
is to improve the standard of housing 
design generally, and they will fulfil it 
only if they stimulate a wider interest 
and concern. We must have public 
opinion demanding better design. We 
must have clients, architects and builders 
all knowing that it can be achieved and 
a bit ashamed of themselves if they fail 

‘In the light of the results of this 
competition and of the valuable reports 
from the judges, I now intend to con- 
sider carefully what the terms of next 
year’s competition shall be. | hope we 
shall get even more entries; | hope that 
their general standard will be higher, 
and that the prize winners will be as 
good as this year’s, or even better still. 

‘I know that it is as near to the heat 
of the RIBA as it is to mine that these 
competitions should raise the stam 
of British house design, and I am grate 
ful to the President for all the suppom 
and assistance which he and 
Institute have given.” 
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St Albans College of Further Education 
and Hertfordshire College of Building 


This building was awarded the RIBA Architecture 
Bronze Medal in the area of the Essex, Cambridge 
and Hertfordshire Society of Architects for the 
period 1958-60. 


General 


The St Albans College is designed to provide general 
education courses for students in the 15-18 years range 
together with leisure time and vocational courses for 
both young people and adults. In addition, the college 
houses on the same site, the buildings of the Hertford- 
shire College of Building which provides technical and 
trade courses for the whole county to the highest 
standards required. 

The project is the first of a programme of four large 
colleges which have been designed on a 2 ft 8in. 
modular planning grid. The structural techniques involved 
are a direct development of earlier forms of structure 
developed in the Herts Architects Department and based 
on dimensionally related components with a high degree 
of prefabrication and dry construction technique. 

The particular method of design and construction 
employed has been under development since 1957 and 
has also been used for several primary and secondary 
schools. In its Mark II version, embodying considerable 
advances in the design of the steei frame, windows 
and other components, it is now proposed as the basic 
structural method to deal with the bulk of future school- 
building programmes, which in consequence of the 
continuous and rapid expansion of the population of 
the county, will continue at a very high rate. At the 
present time, four more colleges are in process of 
design. 
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right: Raised link corridor 
@ntre right: Workshop block concrete flue 
hottom right: Four-storey teaching block 


Planning 


The site of about 3} acres comprises the gardens of 

two large Victorian houses with a crossfall of about 

Xft and with many mature trees and shrubs. The 

aisting houses were used to accommodate the nucleus 

ofthe College and had to be retained until the first 

ohase of the new buildings was completed and 

occupied. The nature of the site, together with the 

specialised functions of the departments led to the 

decision to develop the plan as a group of pavilions 

inan informal campus arrangement. Certain of the 

buildings, i.e. the communal block with hall, refectory 

_ _| fi} and common room, the main administration and library 

L{ ff block, and the main four-storey teaching block, are 

inked at first floor level with a glazed bridge corridor. 
In planning for further education, the requirements of 

fexibility and provision for future extension are 

gf jg amount and these factors influenced the choice of 

slanning grid dimensions and the decision to adopt 

— |§ 20 ‘offgrid' frame structure which facilitates the use of 

Jemountable partition systems. At St Albans, the 

subsequent educational developments have already led 

‘0 the need for certain re-arrangements and extensions 

ind plans for major extensions are already in hand. 


Structure 


. he Structural frame comprises a dimensionally 
‘0-ordinated component light steel frame developed 
—§ ly Messrs Hills (West Bromwich) Ltd in collaboration 
vith the architects. The stanchions are fabricated from 
agles and ring battens and the beams are of light 
welded lattice construction. 
pee Spans of floor and roof beams are in multiples of 
2ft8 in. up to 26 ft 8 in. and 32 ft respectively at a 
=o! constant depth of 1 ft 6 in. with an overall finished floor 
finished ceiling depth of 2 ft. Storey and cill heights 
ae related to the 4 ft base module and allow 
%0-ordinated arrangements of varying height structures 
with changes in level in multiples of 2 ft. At St Albans 
>. pe maximum line spacing of stanchions was 10 ft 8 in. 
a B subsequent development work for Mark I! frames 
‘as Increased this to 21 ft 4 in., thereby considerably 
teducing the number of stanchions.) 
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Staircase developed in conjunction 
with the steel frame manufacturers 


Cedar boarding in aluminium curtain walling 


The floor construction is of precast prestressed 
concrete planks spanning 5 ft 4 in. between secondary 
beams. 

The roof decking is constructed of troughed asbestos 
units of maximum span of 10 ft 8in. An alternative 
system of precut timber joists is available. 

Ceilings are generally of fibrous plaster acoustic tile 
with half an hour minimum fire resistance, but other 
board or sheet materials in related sizes are used where 
appropriate. 

The external cladding is in aluminium curtain walling 
with suitable opening lights; mullions are spaced at 
2 ft 8in. or 5 ft 4 in. centres. Opaque panels are plastic 
faced but cedar boarding is used in larger areas and 
facing brickwork is used in workshop areas or in other 
suitable places. Alternative panel systems of vitreous 
enamelled steel sheet with insulated backing are used 
in other jobs. 

The internal partitioning is in hardboard faced 
flaxboard (GLINEX) designed to provide 30 db. minimum 
sound reduction and to be easily demountable for 
re-arrangement. Door units displace a modular section 
of the partitioning and are complete with service panel. 

The buildings are heated by a warm-air system 
(WEATHERFOIL) from local fan blown battery heaters 
supplied by pump circulated hot water from oil fired 
boilers. 

The open lattice work of the floor and ceiling 
construction provides the flexible duct for all horizontal 
service runs. 

All elements of the structure, ancillary components 
and fittings are now under systematic development in 
the light of the experience gained at St Albans and the 
other buildings in the programme. 

The project cost approximately £350,000 and the 
building time was 18 months for the first phase and 
two years for full occupation. Pes 

The buildings were designed in the County Architects 
Department. 


County Architect: G. C. Fardell, MBE [A]. 

Group Architect: R. J. Whitley [A]. 

Job Architect: R. J. A. Wakely, Dip. Arch(Nottn) [A]. 

Quantity Surveyors: Thomas Barret Sons and Partners, 
London and Beaconsfield. 

Clerk of Works: I. V. Pearce. 

Main Contractors: Messrs William Sindall Ltd, 
Cambridge. 
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Building Materials and Preparations. 
BF sention of members is drawn to the 
fet that information in the records of the 
Building Research Station, Garston, Wat- 
fond, Herts, is freely available to any 
ember of the architectural profession, and 
ghitects would be well advised, when 
gsidering the use of new materials and 
peparations of which they have had no 
previous experience, to apply to the 
Director for any information he can impart 
garding their properties and application. 


esponsibilities of Members under the Code 
{Professional Conduct. The Council have 
mently considered cases which give rise 
concern at the apparent lack of appre- 
Mistion of the responsibilities of qualified 
SiMisistants, whether in private or official 
Sehitectural practice, in connection with 
ie Code. There also appears to be wide- 
gread misunderstanding of the provisions 
@ Clause 6 in connection with offering 
grvices to local authorities. 


the position of Qualified Assistants. Quali- 

fed assistants, corporate members of the 

Igstitute, are responsible for strict com- 

Bee jliance with all the provisions of the Code 

fam of Professional Conduct equally with the 
principals under whom they work. 

! While a principal is held responsible for 
ay contravention of the Code, e.g. the 
ispatch of letters soliciting work originated 
y an assistant in the office; the Council 
ngard the assistant as equally responsible 

9S and to be held liable to answer for his 
action in the event of any charge of unpro- 

? fessional conduct being made. 

7 The Code of Professional Conduct is 

re (published in the R1BA Kalendar and the 
Council expect all corporate members, 

J imespective of their employment, to be 

familiar with it. 


Competitions 


Copies of the conditions of competitions are 
} deposited in the RIBA Library and are 
wailable for inspection. 


Note. An applicant for the conditions of 
4 competition must state his registration 


eal Home/RIBA Group Housing Com- 

tition. Architects are invited to submit 

iesigns suitable for developing either or 
4 toth of two sites, each of just over 44 acres, 

at Harlow, Essex, and Stockport, Cheshire. 

This includes both the layout of the sites 

and the design of the dwelling to be built 
t's them. 

Assessors: Sir Basil Spence, OBE, 
1D, RA, ARSA, RDI, PPRIBA; Mr Donald 
Gibson, CBE, DCL [F]; and Mr G. Grenfell 
Baines, OBE [F]. 

- Premiums for each site: £1,000, £350, 
200 and six special awards of £50. The 
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Clause 6: Offer of Professional Services. 
Clause 6 of the Code states that a member 
or Student must not advertise or offer his 
professional services to any person or body 
corporate. 

The term ‘body corporate’ covers any 
form of corporation, business organisation 
or local authority which may as an organisa- 
tion act in the capacity of a building owner. 
Where such an organisation employs an 
official architectural staff the position of 
the official architect is in no way different 
from that of a building owner: consequently 
it is a contravention of the Code for any 
architect in private practice to write unin- 
vited to an official architect asking to be 
considered by his authority for private 
commissions. It is no defence in such an 
approach to argue that the approach was 
from one professional colleague to another. 


Members’ Club Facilities. A Members’ 
Luncheon Room is open on the sixth floor, 
run on a largely self-service basis. The 
price of luncheon for members and Students 
is 4s. and guests may be introduced. The 
luncheon service is available between 12 
noon and 2 pm. Luncheon vouchers issued 
through Luncheon Vouchers Limited will 
be accepted, as also will any vouchers issued 
privately by members in private practice 
to members or Students in their employ- 
ment, if prior notice is given to the Catering 
Manager. 

There is a Members’ Club Room and Bar 
on the second floor. The room is open from 
10 am to 7 pm. 

Morning coffee can be served between 
11 am and 2.30 pm, and afternoon tea 
between 3.30 pm and 7 pm. The bar is 
open to members and Students from 12 
noon to 2.30 pm and from 3.30 pm to 
7 pm. As an alternative to the luncheon 
room service, sandwiches may be obtained 
at the Members’ Bar during the lunch hour. 

The various facilities described are not 
available on Saturdays or Sundays. 


premiums will be in addition to the fees 
paid to the authors of the winning designs. 

Last day for submitting designs: 2 Janu- 
ary 1962. 

Conditions may be obtained on appli- 
cation to Ideal Home Magazine, Design 
Competition Office, 5th Floor, 96 Long 
Acre, London, WC2. 


City of Johannesburg, Republic of South 
Africa. Competition for Initial Group of 
Buildings and Site Layout: Civic Centre. 
Closing date for the dispatch or handing 
in of designs is provisionally 8 June 1962. 
Applications for the right to compete must be 
sent to the promoter by 6 October 1961. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for August, page 389. 


Government Office Building and Conference 
Centre. Last day for submitting designs: 
12 noon on 2 October 1961. Full particulars 


were published in the JOURNAL for April, 
page 221. 


‘Arborite’ Design Competition. The Arborite 
Company (UK) Limited are organising a 
design competition which will be in three 
sections: Furniture Design, Architectural 
Design and Graphic Design. In each 
section the prizes will be — first £100 and 
four other awards of £20 each. Correspon- 
dence regarding this competition should be 
addressed to: ‘Arborite’ Design Com- 
petition, c/o Waddicors, 22 Dorset Square, 
London, NW1. 


International Competition for ‘Peugeot 
Building’, Buenos Aires. The Foreign 
Building and Investment Company invites 
architects of any nationality to take part 
in a competition for the design of the 
‘Peugeot Building’, Buenos Aires, to house 
the offices of large enterprises and cultural 
and commercial centres. 

The conditions governing the com- 
petition will be drawn up in accordance 
with the regulations of The International 
Union of Architects and the Sociedad 
Central de Arquitectos, Buenos Aires. 

Last date for the receipt of designs: 
12 January 1962. 

There will be a jury of Assessors of seven 
persons of international standing. 


Ist prize: m§n. 5,000,000 on account 
of fees. 

2nd prize: m§n. 2,250,000 

3rd prize: m&$n. 1,750,000 


4th prize: mf§n. 1,000,000 
Sth prize: 750,000 
6th prize: m$n. 500,000 
4mentions of m§$n. 400,000 


All the prizes are in Argentine currency 
‘pesos moneda nacional’. 

To take part in the competition it is 
necessary to apply to Senor Federico A. 
Ugarte, Architect, Calle Montevideo No. 
942, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Completed 
registration forms must be returned to Senor 
Ugarte before 30 September 1961. 


COMPETITION RESULT 


City of Westminster: Lillington Street 

Housing Scheme 

1. (1,500 gns) John W. Darbourne [A]. 

2. (750 gns) Alexander Collerton [A], 
Newman Smith [A] and 
Winston Barnett [A]. 

3. (500 gns) G. B. Gasson [A]. 

4. (250 gns) Andrew Artur [A]. 

Commended: Riches and Blythin [L/AA]; 

P. A. Hamilton [A] and J. R. Bicknell [A]. 


Board of 
Architectural 
Education 


RIBA Maintenance Scholarships in Archi- 
tecture. The following R1BA Maintenance 
Scholarships have been awarded for the 
year 1961-62: an rRIBA Houston Main- 
tenance Scholarship of £125 per annum to 
Mr P. J. Isbell of Plymouth, Devon; an 
RIBA Howe Green 4th and 5th Year 
Maintenance Scholarship of £40 per 
annum to Mr T. J. Denton of Leeds, 
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Yorks; and an RIBA 4th and Sth Year 
Maintenance Scholarship of £60 per annum 


to Mr G. E. Anthony of London. 


The Maintenance Scholarships 
viously awarded to the following candi- 
dates have been renewed: Mr D. M. Castle 
(Architectural Association, School of Archi- 
tecture) — Ralph Knott Memorial Main- 
tenance Scholarship of £45 per annum; 
Mr D. R. A. Gerrard (Architectural Asso- 
ciation, School of Architecture) — RIBA 
Houston Maintenance Scholarship of £125 
per annum; Mr P. R. Kuttner (University 
of Manchester, School of Architecture) — 
Hartley Hogarth Maintenance Scholarship 
of £56 per annum; Mr A. G. A. Spicer 
(Kingston School of Art, Department of 
Architecture) — R1BA Houston Maintenance 
Scholarship of £125 per annum; Mr J. A. 
Taylor (Durham University, School of 
Architecture) — The Builder Maintenance 
Scholarship of £75 per annum; and Mr 
R. M. Watson (Cambridge University, 
School of Architecture) — RI1BA Houston 
Maintenance Scholarship of £125 per 


annum. 


RIBA Final Examination. June 1961. The 
Final Examination was held in London, 
Leeds, Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh 
and Belfast from 7 to 16 June 1961. Of the 
253 candidates examined, 117 passed as 


follows: 
Passed whole Examination 
Passed Part 1 only 44 
117 


136 candidates were relegated. 


The successful candidates are as follows: 


Whole Examination 


Andrews: B. H. 
Archer: M. L. 
Bettany: Samuel 
Bird: Cyril 
(Distinction in 
Thesis) 
Bonny: J. F. 
Bracey: J. E. 
Bridger: K. G. 
Burney: S. I. A. 
Carter: G. H. 
Carter: M. J. 
Cassels: W. W. 
Chowdhury: M. A. 
Christie: A. W. 
Clark: David 
Collen: H. S. 
Cook: R. J. 
(Distinction in 
Thesis) 
Coope: S. J. 
Curran: M. G. 
Davies: John 
Deakins: P. J. 
Dyer: B. F. 
Farrant: G. J. R. 
Findlay: G. W. 
Fletcher: C. K. 


Geere: Miss Janet F. 


Gibbon: John 
Gibson: W. A. 
Gordon: Malcolme 
Grainger: J. D. 
Greenhalgh: Roy 
Greenup: P. A. M. 
Hardcastle: J. B. 
Harris: Robert 
Harvie: T. G. 


Heywood: J. W. 
Hinchliffe: P. G. 
Holmwood: M. R. 

Jones: Ivor J. 

Jones: Raymond 

Kohli: K. K. 

Kwan: Sai-Chung 

Mallinson: 

R. M. M. C. 
Manley: B. R. 
Martin: C. F. 
Mason: R. J. 
Matthews: R. C. 
Morrell: C. A. 
Morris: T. G. 
Morriss: T. E. 
Naylor: J. D. 

(Distinction in 

Thesis) 
Pearson: J. E. 
Pepper: M. W. 

(Distinction in 

Thesis) 
Polycarpou: 

Evangelos 
Pope: F. M. 
Quarterman: 

Maxwell 
Rainford: W. L. 
Rawlinson: P. S. 
Ruggles: G. F. 
Ryan: D. J. 
Savery: Keith 
Savill: M. W. C. 
Sheard: Peter 
Simpson: J. G. 


pre- 


Swallow: I. G. T. 
Tollit: M. F. 
Walker: R. W. 
Walton: Gordon 
Wojtulewicz: C. 


Wood: D. M. 
Woodward: B. R. 
Wrench: David 
Wu: Pau Cheung 
Wyre: M. P. 


List of successful candidates who sat for 


Part I only 


Abbott: P. A. 
Ackers: Colin 
Barlow: E. A. 
Brewster: David 
Brock: J. C. D. 
Buckler: P. J. 
Bullock: Anthony 
Burnham: J. D. 


Carmichael: D. A. 


Cass: R. M. 
Clarke: M. D. 
Cowling: J. D. T. 
Daley: Stanley 
Feltham: K. R. 
Firmin: David 
Fuller: D. G. 
Greenwood: P. B. 
Hazzledine: Bill 
Hickling: J. B. 
Hislop: J. G. 
Jefferson: K. J. 
Jenkins: R. J. 


Jones: Gerald M. 
Lowden: Bryan 
Lowe: Gerald 
Mandoki: S. F. 
Massey: Leonard 
Meisels: Istvan 
Miller: A. T. 
Mitchell: S. J. 
Murray: J. L. 
Powell: C. N. 
Raftery: W. M. 
Rashid: Abdul 
Seabrook: K. A. 
Simpson: J. M. S. 
Simpson: P. H. 
Smith: Glyn T. 
Stewart: Maxwell 
Venn: D. W. G. R. 
Wakeham: M. G. 
Weir: B. A. 
Whalley: D. M. . 
Woods: D. R. 


RIBA Special Final Examination. June 
1961. The Special Final Examination was 
held in London, Leeds, Manchester, New- 
castle, Edinburgh and Belfast from 7 to 


16 June 1961. 


Of the 131 candidates examined, 33 


passed as follows: 


Passed whole examination 28 
Passed Part 1 only 5 
33 


98 candidates were relegated. 


The successful candidates are as follows: 


Whole Examination 


Bayliss: D. C. 
Bird: P. J. 
Branche: P. A. 
Calloway: T. P. 
Cooper: I. L. 
Dowty: E. C. 
Duplessis-Naude: 
Earp: H. P. 
Furlong: J. P. 
Goodman: A. J. 
Graham: R. H. 
Jackson: Leonard 
McFarlane: John 
Mallett: R. D. 
Munday: C. J. 


Murcutt: A. G. 
Murtagh: J. P. 
Nekanda-Trepka: 

Janusz 
Nisbet: William 
Redstall: D. W. E. 
Rigby: J. I. 
Roberts: J. R. 
Robjohns: A. F. 
Stanier: B. J. 
Townsend: D.C. H. 
Warrington: 

G. W.N. 
Whitting: R. S. 
Wilkins: C. P. 


List of successful candidates who sat for 


Part I only 
Bridger: R. P. 
Glavin: W. P. C. 
Norvid: Stefan 


Porter: Howard 
Simmonds: L. J. 


Allied Societies 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 
Leicestershire and Rutland Society of 
Architects. Hon. Secretary, Douglas H. 
Smith [A], 61 Regent Road, Leicester. 
Manchester Society of Architects. Hon. 
Secretary, Leonard C. Howitt, mtpi [F], 


The Building Centre, Portla 
chester 2. (Mr S. A. 
Secretary of the Society fo; 
now retired.) 


Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire 
tingdonshire Association of Archi an 
man, E. A. Roberts [4]. » Chair. 


North Lancashire Society 9 i 
Mr. F. A. Hewitt has retired Foie, 
of Hon. Secretary of the Society par 
been succeeded by Mr John ioe [A 
22 Ribblesdale Place, Preston, Lan 
Blackpool and Fylde Architectural Sema 
President, Albert Pritt [.4]. Secretary, 
Jordan, 32 Talbot Road, Blackpool, La, 
caster and Westmorland Chapter, President 
C. E. Pearson [F]. Hon. Secretary G. 
Siddall [4], 26 Newby Drive, Lancaster. 
South Eastern Society of Architects 
Kingston-upon-Thames District Chapter, 
Chairman, W. Noel Moffett [4]. Hon 
Secretary, Richard A. Michelmore [A] clo 
Kingston School of Art, Knights Park 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. Tunbridge 
Wells District Chapter. Chairman, Norman 
A. E. Wyatt [ZL]. Hon. Secretary, Brian 
G. W. Blackwood [A], ‘Linden’, Linden 
Park, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


York and East Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. President, Ernest Firth, amtp1 [F), 


East Africa Institute of Architects. President. 
S. C. Lock [A]. Hon. Secretary, K. Standish 
King, AADIPL [F], PO Box 9211, Nairobi. 
Kenya. Kenya Chapter. Chairman, S. 
Lock [A]. Hon. Secretary, K. Standish 
King [F]. 


nd Street, Man. 
Gradwell, 


T many years has 


General Notes 


Proposed Tour of East Germany. The Bund 
Deutscher Architekten, the East German 
Section of the International Union of 
Architects, have extended an invitation for 
between eight and ten British architects to 
visit Eastern Germany in August 1962, in 
order to see recent building and town 
planning developments. While in East 
Germany, all expenses incurred will be met 
by the Bund Deutscher Architekten. Those 
taking part would have to pay their air 
flight from London Airport to Schoenefeld 
Airport, Eastern Berlin, a cost of £40 14s. 
The tour would last seven days, but the 
exact dates have not yet been fixed. 

The RIBA is not involved, but is collecting 
the names of intending participants on 
behalf of the travel agents responsible for 
organising this trip. 

Those interested should write to the 
Secretary of the United Kingdom Con- 
mittee of the International Union of 
Architects, 66 Portland Place, London, WI. 
Since the size of the tour is limited, to ten 
people, requests will have to be taken 
strictly in rotation. 


Hitchcock Medallion, 1961. The Alice Davis 
Hitchcock Medallion, presented annually 
by the Society of Architectural Historians 
of Great Britain for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the literature of architectural 
history, has this year been awarded t 
Dr Kerry Downes of the Barber Institute 
of Fine Arts for his book Hawksmoor, 
published in 1959. 
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vic TRUST AMENITY AWARDS 


peport on Civic Trust Design Awards 1960. 
jn order to encourage an appreciation of 
civic design, the Trust has instituted annual 
wards for outstanding work in this field. 
The first competition was held in 1959 and 
covered the administrative area of County 
Councils in the United Kingdom. In 1960 
the competition was open to” County 
poroughs throughout Great Britain. 

The competition was divided into two 


classes. 

Clss I. For the large scheme, normally 
fecting more than one— building or 
gcture, which best contributes to the 
proper planning and appearance of an 


Class II. For the small scheme, involving 
major building or structure, which best 
gntributes to the appearance of its imme- 
date surroundings. 

The assessors were nominated by the 
president of the RIBA. 

In Class I, England and Wales, there 
were 191 entries from 42 boroughs or 
quivalent. Of these 33 received awards 
ad 25 commendations. In Scotland, from 
vn boroughs there were 49 entries, six 
wards and nine commendations. From 
leland one borough submitted three entries 
md received one award and one com- 
mendation. 

In Class II, England and Wales, there 
were 120 entries, 23 awards and 22 com- 
mendations. Scotland: eight entries, two 
qwards. Ireland: two entries, one award. 

Many assessors, says the report, com- 
jlained of the poor number of entries and 
that only a small proportion were worth 
heir serious attention. Under the rules of 
the competition assessors were free to make 
wards or commendations outside the 
atries formally submitted (provided that 
hey otherwise complied with the con- 
itions) where the latter did not reach the 
required standard. Even so in 13 cases 
(out of 53) in Class I and 26 cases (out 
of 53) in Class II, the assessor was unable 
tomake an award. 

A further point which comes out clearly 
ftom the assessors’ reports is the relatively 
small number of buildings which are 
designed as part of the town or street to 
which they belong. Too many entries were 
outstanding pieces of design in their own 
right but had no regard to their neighbours. 
Where adjacent buildings are themselves 
tad, there is perhaps no alternative open 
0 the architect but to strike his own note 
and hope that subsequent redevelopment 
will follow his lead. But in many cases 
more respect could have been paid to the 
overall street scene — without copying the 
older building. 

The Trust would wish to congratulate 
‘he County Boroughs on taking part in the 
‘competition and on the results achieved. 


Results 
{ngland and Wales 


tATH: Class I Award: Redevelopment of 
‘now Hill: Architects: Snailum and Le 
Fevre [FF]. Class II Award: Kingston Bath 
Site Improvement: Designer: W. Hartley. 
IRMINGHAM: Class I: Lyndhurst Estate: 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler [F]. Class II: 
landscaping to Moat at Hawkesley Farm 
Moat Estate: A. G. Sheppard Fidler. 
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BOLTON: Class I: Bolton Co-operative 
Society Bridge Street Store: Bradshaw 
Gass and Hope [F/A]. Class IT: Bolton Cor- 
poration Improvement to Queens Park: 
T. E. Clark. 


BRIGHTON: Class I: No entries. Class I: 
Moulsecoomb Parkway: J. R. B. Evison. 


BRISTOL: Class I: Rebuilding of 14-15 
Royal York Crescent: L. W. Everett, 
FRICS. Class II: Conversion of Merchant 
Taylor’s Alms Houses: Staff Architect, 
Lloyds Bank Limited. 


BURY: Class I: Development at the Central 
Hospital: Charles B. Pearson and Son [F/A]. 
Class IH: No entries. 


CANTERBURY: Class I: 34 St George’s 
Street: Lionel Fewster and Partners [A/L]. 
Class II: St George’s Terrace Garden: 
J. L. Berbiers [F]. 


CARLISLE: Class J: Offices in London 
Road: Johnston and Wright [F/A/L]. 
Class Il: No Award. 


CHESTER: Class I: No Award. 


COVENTRY: Class I: Willenhall Wood 
Housing Estate: Arthur Ling [F]. Class II: 
The Court Yard of the Municipal Offices, 
East Street: Arthur Ling. 


DARLINGTON: Class I: Haughton Tech- 
nical School: E. A. Tornbohm [A]. Class IT: 
The Green Tree Cafeteria: Godsmark and 
Miller-Williams [4A]. 

DONCASTER: Class I: Offices for the Leeds 
Permanent Building Society: T. H. Johnson 
and Son [FF]. Class II: Cantley Water 
Tower, No. 2: N. Cawley. 


EXETER: Class I: Dunsford Road Housing 
Estate: Harold B. Rowe [F]. Class II: 
Southernhay Improvement: J. Brierley. 


GLOUCESTER: Clas, I: Fountain Square, 
Westgate Street: J. V. Wall [A]. Class I: 
No Award. 

HASTINGS: Class I: No Award. Class II: 
The Flagpole, Winkle Island: S. Ripley [F]. 


HULL: Class I: The Presbyterian Church, 
Prospect Street: Douglas Potter [A]. 
Class II: Lombard Bank Limited Offices: 
Elsworth Sykes and Partners [A/L]. 


IPSWICH: Class I: Sprites Lane Primary 
School: Johns, Slater and Haward [FF]. 
Class Il: No Award. 


LEEDS: Class I: No Award. Class II: The 
Nalgo Jubilee Garden: L. G. Knight. 


LINCOLN: Class I: The Pelham Bridge: 
Designer: W. S. Atkins and Partners; 
Architect: Robert Atkinson and Part- 
ners [F/A]. Class II: Aaron the Jew’s 
House: A. Adlington. 


LIVERPOOL: Class J: Bloomfield Green, 
two-storey flats for old people: Ronald 
Bradbury [F]. Class IT: Flats for old people, 
Walton Village: Ronald Bradbury. 
MANCHESTER: Class I: Holt House, Dene 
Road: Harry S. Fairhurst and Sons [F/A]. 
Class IT: No Award. 

MIDDLESBROUGH: Class J: No entrics. 
Class II: ‘Southend’ Merton Road, Road 
and Landscaping Scheme: J. A. Kenyon. 
NEWPORT: Class I: No Award. Class II: 
No Award. 

NORTHAMPTON: Class I: Flats at St 
Katherine’s Court: Brian Bunch [A]. 
Class II: No entries. 

NORWICH: Class I: New Housing Group 
in Rosary Road: David Percival [A]. 


Class II: Improvement of Ethelbert Gate- 
way to Cathedral Close: Architect: Bernard 
Feilden [A]; Designer: H. C. Rowley, 
MICE. 


NOTTINGHAM: Class I: Remodelling of 
Nazareth House: Bartlett and Gray [FF]. 


OXFORD: Class I: New Undergraduates 
Building at St John’s College: Architect’s 
Co-partnership. Class II: John Perring 
Ltd, Shopfront and illuminated sign, 
George Street: Leslie Walker [A]. 


PLYMOUTH: Class I: Joint Award: Pannier 
Market: Walls and Pearn [AA]; Frankfort 
Gate shops and flats: H. J. W. Stirling [A]. 
Class IT: No Award. 


SALFORD: Class I: Stott Lane Branch 
Library: G. A. McWilliam. Class I]: No 
Award. 


SOUTHAMPTON: Class I: Freemantle Lake 
Park Recreation Ground: L. Berger [A]. 
Class II: Park Improvements at Pound 
Tree Road: L. Berger. 


SOUTHEND: Class 1: Westcliffe-on-Sea 
Branch Library: P. F. Burridge [F]. 
Class II: House at 46 Leitrim Avenue: 
R. Wardill [A]. 


STOCKPORT: Class I: Doctors Green and 
Slater Rest Homes: Thomas G. Royle [A]. 
Class II: Mount Tabor Forecourt: John S. 
Rank [A]. 


STOKE ON TRENT: Class I: No Award. 
Class IT: No Award. 


SUNDERLAND: Class I: Development of 
Approach Road at West Park College of 
Further Education: Harvey C. Bishop [A]. 
Class I: No Award. 


SWANSEA: Class I: Offices for the General 
Accident and Fire Assurance Corporation: 
C. G. Tagholm [F]. Class IJ: The Cross 
Keys Inn Restoration: O. S. and J. H. S. 
Portsmouth [F/ A]. 


WAKEFIELD: Class I: No Award. Class II: 
Thornes House School: J. M. Sedgwick. 


WALLASEY: Class I: Layout of Cadbury 
Bros. new factory and grounds: Architect: 
C. J. Wilkinson [ZL]; Landscape: G. A. 
Jellicoe [F]. Class II: No entries. 


WALSALL: Class I: Orchard Hills Estate: 
Diamond, Redfern and Partners [AA]. 
Class II: No Award. 


WOLVERHAMPTON: Class I: New Retail 
Market in Salop Street: Borough Engineer’s 
Dept. Class II: No Award. 


WORCESTER: Class I: Worcester Crema- 
torium: J. S. Williams. 


YARMOUTH: Class I: Shops at Gorleston: 
Graham Pegg [A]. 


YORK: Class I: No Award. Class II: No 
Award. 


Scotland 


ABERDEEN: Class I: The _ Self-Service 
Restaurant and Shop, Hazlehead Park: 
G. Mcl. Keith [A]. Class II: No entries. 


AIRDRIE: Class I: No Award. Class IT: 
No entries. 


EDINBURGH: Class I: Canongate Rede- 
velopment in Tolbooth and Morocco Land 
Areas: Robert Hurd. Class JI: No entries. 


FALKIRK: Class I: No entries. Class II: 
The Parish Church Gateway: A. J. M. 
Currell, Borough Architect [A]. 
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GLASGOw: Class I: No Award. Class II: 
No Award. 


GREENOCK: Class I: Crematorium at 
Caddlehill: Lockhart W. Hutson [F]. 
Class IT: No Award. 


KILMARNOCK: Class 1: Widening of 
Hurlford Road A. 734: Borough Surveyor. 
Class IT: No entries. 


KIRKCALDY: Class J: Links Street Rede- 
velopment: Borough Engineer and Sur- 
veyor. Class II: Sailors’ Walk Renovations: 
Wheeler and Sproson [44]. 


MOTHERWELL AND WISHAW: Class I: 
Offices for Motherwell Bridge and Engi- 
neering Company: Keppie, Henderson and 
Partners [F/A/L]. Class II: No Award. 


PAISLEY: Class I: No Award. Class II: 
No entries. 


Northern Ireland 


BELFAST: Class I: Shopping centre at 
Clara Park Housing Estate: J. W. Adamson 
[A]. Class IJ: Ormeau Branch Library: 
J. H. Swann, City Architect [F]. 


The SPAB Annual Course on The Repair 
of Ancient Buildings. The Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings is again 
providing facilities for architects, sur- 
veyors, clerks of works and those interested 
in and responsible for old buildings to 
obtain knowledge of the principles and 
methods of repair. This course includes 
lectures, discussions and visits, to cover 
the many important aspects of repair work, 
and although it is primarily for the archi- 
tectural and building professions, it is open 
to those particularly interested in the repair 
and maintenance of old buildings. 

The Society is anxious that there should 
be an understanding, not only of tradi- 
tional constructional methods, but also of 
the principles underlying the sympathetic 
treatment of old buildings, whether eccle- 
siastical or secular. In view of the specialist 
nature of this type of work, the Society 
believes that the opportunity to study at 
first hand some of the problems which 
arise will be helpful to those interested in 
this subject, and particular emphasis is 
laid on this practical aspect of the course. 

It is hoped that county and local 
authorities and others who have buildings 
in their care, or have dealings with them, 
will be able to give facilities for members 
of their staff to attend. 

The course will be held this year at 
55 Great Ormond Street, London, WC1, 
from Monday to Saturday 9 to 14 October, 
and the Society invites those who are 
interested to apply for further details to the 
Secretary, The Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, 55 Great Ormond Street, 
WC1 (Holborn 2646). 


Annual Conference of Society of Archi- 
tectural Historians of Great Britain, Edin- 
burgh. The distinctive tradition of Scottish 
architecture will be the subject of a special 
study when the Society of Architectural 
Historians of Great Britain meet in Edin- 
burgh for their annual conference from 
15 to 17 September. 

During the conference members will hear 
four eminent authorities on Scottish archi- 
tecture deal with the architectural history 
of the earlier 19th-century Scotland. 


Mr David Walker, an art teacher at 
Dundee, and recognised as an authority 
on early 19th century Scottish architecture, 
will speak on ‘A search for a new style - 
1800-1860’. 

‘Edinburgh Architecture’ is the subject 
chosen by Mr Ian G. Lindsay, arsA [F], 
a pioneer in the systematic recording of the 
neglected vernacular building of Scotland. 

The Principal guest of honour is Mr 
P. E. A. Johnson-Marshall [A], Senior 
Lecturer in Town Planning at Edinburgh 
University Department of Architecture, 
whose subject will be ‘Edinburgh in the 
21st Century’. 

Mr Colin McWilliam, a former Director 
of the Scottish National Buildings Record, 
will talk on ‘Robert Adam in Scotland’. 

During the three-day conference mem- 
bers will also visit notable historical 
buildings of architectural interest. These 
include Duddingston House, Oxenfoord 
Castle and Mellerstain House. There will 
also be a reception by the National Trust 
for Scotland. 


RICS. The Royal Institution of Chartered 
Surveyors has announced that the minimum 
standards of entry to the professional 
examinations of the Institution will be 
increased with effect from 1 October 1962. 

The new minimum standard will be 
passes in the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion at Ordinary level in five subjects at 
one sitting, or in six subjects at not more 
than two sittings. At present, the minimum 
requirements are passes in five subjects, of 
which only three need to have been passed 
at one sitting. Passes in English Language 
and Mathematics will continue to be 
obligatory. 

Special provisions will be made to attract 
candidates with passes at Advanced level 
in the General Certificate of Education. 
The requirements will be: 


(i) Passes in one subject at Advanced level 
and four other subjects at Ordinary level, 
to be obtained at not more than three 
sittings, and to include English Language 
and Mathematics; or 

(ii) Passes in two subjects at Advanced 
level and two other subjects at Ordinary 
level; to include English Language or 
English Literature, and Mathematics; or 
(iii) Passes in four subjects, including at 
least three at Advanced level; to include 
an English subject, and either a Mathe- 
matical subject or a Science subject. 


A leaflet giving particulars of the require- 
ments in the General Certificate of Educa- 
tion and other certificates of equivalent 
standard is available from the rics, 12 
Great George Street, London, SW1. 


Architects in Industry Group. The Officers 
and Executive Committee for the year 
1961-62 are as follows: Chairman: Mr 
Stuart Bentley [F] (Dunlop Rubber Com- 
pany); Hon. Secretary: Miss N. Beddington 
[F] (Freeman, Hardy and Willis); Hon. 
Membership Secretary: Mr G. A. Grey [A] 
(Richard Costain Ltd); Hon. Programme 
Secretary: Mr D. A. Murray [L] (British 
Aluminium Co. Ltd); Hon. Treasurer: 
Mr Sven M. Sternfeldt [ZL] (Pilkington Bros. 
Ltd); Executive Committee: Messrs C. 
Knight Adams [L] (Boots Pure Drug Co. 
Ltd), S. Burn [ZL] (Thomas Hedley and Co. 
Ltd), J. E. Collins [F] (E. S. and S. Robin- 
son Ltd), M. E. Thornely [A] (1c1 Ltd), 


C. M. Townend [A] (Loc . 
Brake Co. Ltd), E. H. Willie 
Ltd), M. G. Wilson (Cement and Coles 
Association); Hon. Auditors: 4 

Jefferis, cA, and H. Jefferis, 
re-elected. 


RIAI. The Council of the Ro : 
of the Architects of Ireland a 
the Triennial Silver Medal for the Period 
1 January 1956-31 December 1958 tp y, 
Dermot P. Smyth, BARCH., MRiay [A] for 
the design of the Housing Scheme at 
Stepaside, Co. Dublin. 


Appointments. The Minister of Power has 
reappointed Sir William Holford, pris, 
as a part-time member of the Centra| 
Electricity Generating Board. 

Mr Maurice G. Holdham, maz, has been 
appointed Secretary of the Royal Archi. 
tectural Institute of Canada. Mr Holdham 
who is 51, has had a distinguished admini. 
strative career with the RCAF in Canada 
and abroad. Latterly he has been Senior 
Staff Officer in the Directorate of Personnel 
Administration at Air Force HQ with the 
rank of Wing Commander. 


International Permanent Conference of 
Building Centres. The Annual Meeting of 
the International Permanent Conference of 
Building Centres was recently held in 
Vienna. Membership of the Conference now 
consists of representatives from Building 
Centres all over Europe and from other 
parts of the world. 

In view of the London Building Centre's 
work as pioneer of the Building Centre 
movement generally, and services rendered 
by its Director who was one of the founders, 
Mr F. R. Yerbury [Hon. A] was elected 
Permanent Honorary President of the 
Conference. 


Industrial Archaeology Summer School. A 
summer school organised by the Extra- 
Mural Department of Manchester Univer- 
sity in collaboration with the Council for 
British Archaeology was held from 15 to 
29 July at Woolton Hall, Manchester. 
Visits were made to many monuments of 
the Industrial Revolution, aqueducts, 
canals, bridges, mills, and other industrial 
buildings and sites, and many aspects of 
the study of the Industrial Revolution 
were covered by a wide-ranging lecture 
programme. The Director of Studies was 
Dr E. R. R. Green of Manchester Univer- 
sity. It is hoped to develop further the 
study of Industrial Archaeology which 
involves architecture, economic and social 
history, engineering and geography, and 
persons interested should write to Mr 
A. E. Musson, MA, at the University of 
Manchester. 
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ricket Club. The RIBA v. Blue 
- CC. The match was played at 
Richmond on 5 July and was lost. Blue 
Circle, batting first, were able to declare 
at 202 for 4 thanks to two good innings 
ty A. R. Day (75 not out) and P. Ayrton 
(67), The RIBA were all out for 174, top 
gorers being C. Smith (33) and M. Hattrell 
(37). For Blue Circle, Day’s bowling figures 


vere 6 for 62. 


RIBAv. RICS CC. This game was played 
at Cheam on 26 July, and resulted in a 
yin for the Surveyors by the narrow margin 
of two wickets. RIBA: 98 (A. E. J. Morris, 
§), RICS: 99 for 8 (D. Robinson 7 


wickets for 39). 


RIBA Golfing Society. The RIBA Golfing 
wciety held their annual meeting at the 
Royal Cinque Ports Golf Club at Deal 
wer the week-end 8 and 9 July. The 
neting was better supported than any 
ince the war and resulted in keen com- 
retition over the famous links. On the 
wturday morning, the competition for the 
Allensby Bowl was won by Mr R. Duncan 
ott [F] (14) with 37 points and the 
gnner-up was Mr W. H. Robbins [A] (18), 
7 points. The third prize was won by 
Mr S. H. Statham [F] (12). Mr Scott won 
on the last nine holes. The afternoon four- 
me contest was won by Mr E. H. Firmin 
F] (7) and Mr Newman Turner (18), 
§ points. The runners-up were Mr M. 
Andrew Jones [A] (12) and Mr J. M. 
Maxwell [A] (17) with 32 points. On the 
Sunday the Captain’s Prize, presented by 
the Captain, Mr W. W. Fisk [F], was won 
ty Mr Firmin (7), net 75; runner-up Mr 
Turner (18), net 70. The President’s Prize 
yas won by Mr Fisk (9) with 32 points; 
moner-up Mr J. L. Barnard [F] (9), 32 
pints, The course was in a kindly mood 
and the members enjoyed Deal at its best. 
On Tuesday 18 July the RIBA Golfing 
Society played its annual match against 
the Chartered Surveyors Golfing Society 
at Worplesdon Golf Club. Both societies 
fielded their strongest sides, and an exciting 
match resulted. The overall result of the 
match was a draw, each side scoring 104 
points. 


Obituary 


Samuel Leslie George Beaufoy, 
DST.TP, PPTPI [F] 


lied on 31 May 1961, aged 61. 


We are indebted to Mr Langford P. 
‘llicott, cBE [A], for the following note: 


The sudden death of Leslie Beaufoy, 
ihile attending the Annual Conference of 
% Town Planning Institute at Llandudno, 
ame as a great shock to his many friends. 
fe was within two months of a well- 


umed retirement to which he had been 
Ratly looking forward, as it would have 
povided | him with the opportunity to 
Mactise in quite a different field — one 
‘tich had always been close to his heart — 
lt field of healing within the Church of 
(trist Scientist, of which he has been a 
tevoted member for over 30 years. 

A native of Dover, son of a past-mayor 
and educated at Dover Grammar School, 
te maintained a close interest in the town 
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all his life. On leaving school he served 
from 1917 to 1919 as a pilot in the Royal 
Flying Corps and the Royal Air Force. 
He never lost his boyish enthusiasm for 
flying and in later life nothing gave 
him more pleasure than being allowed 
occasionally to take over the controls for 
a few minutes. 

‘Immediately after World War I he 
qualified as a member of the Institute and 
joined the late Professor S. D. Adshead as 
architectural assistant working on a num- 
ber of housing schemes and the Pavilion at 
Worthing. It was at this time that he 
started to become interested in planning, 
taking the Diploma in Town Planning and 
Civic Design of London University and at 
the same time helping Professor Adshead 
with the preparation of numerous town 
planning schemes. From then on he 
devoted the whole of his time to planning, 
went into local government and from 1927 
to 1933 was Town Planning Officer of the 
Liverpool Corporation. In 1933 he entered 
the Civil Service where he enjoyed a very 
varied and successful career. He first joined 
the Ministry of Health as a Housing and 
Planning Inspector, later succeeding Sir 
George Pepler as Chief Inspector. When 
the Ministry of Town and Country Plan- 
ning was formed he changed over to the 
administrative side, and from 1942 to 1947 
was an Assistant Secretary responsible, 
amongst other things, for the inter-depart- 
mental committee which considered the 
Greater London and County of London 
Advisory Plans. He also represented the 
Department on the Ministry of War Trans- 
port’s Committee on the Design and 
Layout of Roads in Built-up Areas, the 
report of which was published in 1945. 

‘In 1947 he returned to the professional 
side, first as Director of Technical Services 
and, after amalgamation with part of the 
Ministry of Health, as Chief Technical 
Planner; he held this post until 1958 when 
the wheel turned full circle, and he once 
again became Chief Housing and Planning 


Inspector, charged with the difficult task of 
reorganising and expanding the Inspec- 
torate to meet the changed conditions 
resulting from the Franks Committee 
Report on Administrative Tribunals, and 
the phenomenal increase in the number of 
planning appeals and inquiries. 

‘In 1952-53 he was President of the Town 
Planning Institute and for some years 
represented the United Kingdom on the 
Bureau of the International Federation for 
Housing and Planning. 

‘Although for the last 34 years essentially 
a planner, who played a leading part in the 
development of the post-war planning 
system and techniques, he never forgot that 
he was basically an architect. He always 
stressed the importance of the third 
dimension and the contribution the archi- 
tect should make to the design of environ- 
ment as well as buildings, taking a close and 
personal interest in the siting and develop- 
ment of the New Towns and contributing 
many articles to the technical press on both 
town planning and civic design. 

‘Leslie Beaufoy (“Sam” to most of his 
professional colleagues) was by nature a 
romantic and great lover of the Arts, 
particularly of music, at which he was no 
mean exponent on the piano. He was 
a delightful companion and staunch friend, 
always jealous for the good name of the 
Ministry and his staff. Sympathetic and 
generous - sometimes impetuous — he did 
much good by stealth, helping many both 
spiritually and materially. Full of energy 
and boyish enthusiasm he held strong 
opinions for which he was prepared to 
fight to the end but it was never a bitter 
end, he was equally magnanimous in 
victory and defeat. A fluent and construc- 
tive public speaker he was also a wonderful 
mimic and witty raconteur with an inexhaus- 
tible fund of stories for any occasion. He 
was in fact a ‘‘character” to whom Planning 
and the Ministry owe much, and he will 
long be remembered with gratitude and 
affection.’ 


Notes from the Council Minutes 


Meeting held on 25 July 1961 


Appointment of RIBA Representatives 


(a) National Consultative Council of the 
Building and Civil Engineering Industries. 
The President, RIBA. 


(b) RIBA Architecture Bronze Medal Jury: 
The Northern Architectural Association 
(1958-60). Mr J. A. H. Mottram [A]. 


(c) Board of Governors of the Bristol College 
of Science and Technology. Mr Kenneth 
Nealon [F] (for three years from 1 August 
1961). 


Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Associates 66. 

Students. 175 Probationers were elected as 
Students. 


Applications for Reinstatement. The follow- 
ing applications were approved: as Asso- 
ciates: Clive Hugh Henry Durham, Guy 
Seymour Melland, Haworth Owen Roberts; 


as Retired Fellow: Walter Butler Stone- 
bridge; as Licentiates: Arthur Robert 
Hassell, Louis William Russell, Donald 
Warder. 


Obituary. The Secretary reported with 
regret the death of the following members: 
Harold George Turner [F], Alexander 
Donald Cameron [Retd F], George Far- 
quhar Pennington [Retd F], Herbert Cecil 
Powell [Retd F], Lieut.-Colonel Ernest 
William George Short, cpe [Retd 
Peter Mayall Bamford [A], Kenneth 
Cameron [A], David Norman Leslie Cree 
[A], Louis Moore [A], Hugh Alexander 
Ross [Retd A], Dudley James McPherson 
Burton [ZL], Vishnu Mahadeo Suvernpatki 
[L], Stanley Matcham Dempster [Retd L], 
Leslie Dowie [Retd L], David Hucker 
[Retd L], George Nathaniel Kent [Retd L], 
Harold Bernard Nixon [Retd. L}. 

By resolution of the Council the sym- 
pathy and condolences of the Royal 
Institute have been conveyed to their 
relatives. 
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MEMBERSHIP 


Resignations. No resignations were recorded 
during July 1961. 


Transfers to Retired Membership. The 
following members were transferred to 
Retired Membership during July 1961: 
as Retired Fellows: Charles Reginald Ford 
(Auckland, New Zealand), William Arthur 
Rutter, cBE (Bramley). As Retired Asso- 
ciates: William Ingram Keir (Kalimpong, 
India), William Paul Major (California, 
USA). 


Membership 
Lists 


ELECTION: 25 JULY 1961 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 25 July 1961. 


AS ASSOCIATES (66) 


Archer: James Howard, Dipl.Arch.(Oxford), 
Wolverhampton. 

Ashurst: John, D Arch.(Kingston), Epsom. 
Ashworth: Graham William, MCD, BArch. 
(L’pool). 

Baker: Geoffrey William, AA Dipl., High 
Wycombe. 

Ballard: Ronald Edward, A ADipI}. 

Bamber: Robert, St Helens. 

Bates: Colin James, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic), Sidcup. 

Batty: John Henry Hayhurst, Dipl.Arch. 
(Leeds), Leeds. 

Bergen: Aidan Francis, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
Belfast. 

Bonnett: David John, Birmingham. 

Brink: Roy Edward, Dip.Arch.(Natal). 
Brown: Neave Sinclair. 

Browning: Arnold James Henry, Ross-on-Wye. 
Browning, John Anthony, BA(Arch.)(Lond.), 
Canterbury. 

— Anthony, Dip.Arch.(Dunhelm), Peter- 
lee. 

Campden: William, B Arch.(L’pool), Chester. 
Carss: John Middleton, Gateshead. 

Chee: Teck Chiang, BArch.(Melbourne), 
Singapore. 

Clark: John Wyness, Dip.Arch.(Abdn). 

Cole: Douglas Philip. 

Davies: Trefor Andrew Richard, M A(Cantab.). 
Dewan: Sushil Kumar, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic), Duisburg-Buchholz, Germany. 
Doongaji: Maneck Rustom, AADipI., SADG. 
Drobik: Jan-Karol. 

Dudley: (Mrs) Wendy, BArch.(Auck. NZ). 
Foster: John Hadden, D A(Dundee), Arbroath. 
Fraser: Ian, A ADipIl. 

Garner: William Arthur, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Griffiths: Anthony Philip, Dip.Arch.(Wales), 
Cardiff. 

Grimsdale: John Hart, Epsom. 

Grimshaw: Keith, BA(Arch.)(Manchester), 
Manchester. 

Hagan: Charles Guy Garland, Dip.Arch. 
(Birm.). 

Hamburger: George Anthony, A ADipl. 
Hendy: Stuart, Dip. Arch.(Dunelm), Newcastle 
upon Tyne. 

Herridge: Terence, Dip.Arch.(Wales), Tre- 
orchy. 

Jakutowicz: Piotr, Dipl.Arch.(Northern Poly- 
technic), Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
Joyce: Martin Reginald. 

Kaye (Miss) Janet Marie, A ADipl. 


Keir: Alan, Dip.Arch.(Abdn), Kempala, 
Uganda. 

Kemsley: Richard Walter, BArch.(CT), 
Chelmsford. 


Khirwadkar: Yeshwant Ramrao, Bhopal, India. 
Kraehmer: Fritz Phillip, Dip.TP(Rand), Pre- 
toria, South Africa. 

Lord: Roger, M A(Cantab.), Lagos, Nigeria. 
Martin: Richard Lionel, Woking. 

Maxwell: Gavin Dudley Grant, DArch. 
(Kingston). 

Moggridge: Harry Traherne, Tonbridge. 
Nasatyr: Max, BArch.(Rand). 

Otton: Michael Howard, MCD, BArch. 
(L’pool), Liverpool. 

Patrick: Richard Hugh, Haslemere. 

Phillips: Michael Eric, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), West 
Bromwich. 


Plumb: Clive Charles, A ADip]., Chelmsford. 
Ritchie, Alan Irving, Dip.Arch.(Southend), 
Leigh-on-Sea. 

Roberts: Evan Priestley, BArch.(Auck. NZ), 
New Plymouth, New Zealand. 

Rooney: Patrick Christopher, BArch.(N UI 
Dublin), Dublin. 

Ruddell: Jeffrey Bernard, D Arch.(Kingston), 
Leatherhead. 

Sarjeant: Leslie Frank, Dipl.Arch(UCL), 
Orpington. 

Scott: John Richard, AST C(Arch.). 

Slater: Magnus John, Dip.Arch.(Abdn), 
Edinburgh. 

Smith: Donald Martin, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Spooner: Theophilus William, A ADipl.. Col- 
chester. 

Sutcliffe: John Kevin, Dipl.Arch.(Northern 
Polytechnic). 

Taylor: Andrew, DA(Edin.), Falkland. 

Thye: Ng Ngok, Perak, Malaya. 

Warwick: Eric Joseph, Southampton. 
Whalley: John Mayson, MCD, BArch. 
(L’pool), Preston. 

Zins: Stefan Amos. 


ELECTION: 3 OCTOBER 1961 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 3 October 1961. The names and 
addresses of the candidates found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified in accord- 
ance with the Charter and Bye-laws, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
a not later than Monday 18 September 


The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (10) 


Belfer: Sidney Lionel, 83 Bedford Court 
Mansions, Bedford Avenue, WC1. C. G. Bath, 
Frank T. Winter, Edwin Williams. 

Haydon: Ronald Hubert, Dip.T P, Dip.Arch. 
(The Polytechnic), 3 Cromwell Place, SW7. 
R. Mountford Pigott, Denis Poulton, J. M. 
Austin-Smith. 

Hinton: Denys James, AADipl., Lloyds 
Bank Chambers, 85 Regent Street, Leamington 
Spa. Arthur Ling, A. G. Sheppard Fidler, 
A. Douglas Jones. 

Lyell: Michael George Rudinge, A ADipl., 
Michael Lyell Associates, 16 Yeomans Row, 
SW3. John R. Harris, M. Pattrick, H. K. 
Wakeford. 

MacFarlane: Robert Alexander Cameron, 
County Architect’s Department, Denbigh- 
shire County Council, Grove Park, Wrexham. 
— Carr, F. C. Roberts, H. Anthony 

ark. 

Morel: Herbert Stanley, AADipl., Garden 
House, Toy’s Hill, Westerham, Kent. R. 
Mountford Pigott, Charles J. Cable, F. R. Pite. 

Norrish: Kenneth Victor, 2 Augustus Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. Harry Cherring- 
ton, A. G. Sheppard Fidler, F. Potter. 

Pigott: Michael Mountford, 3 Cromwell 
Place, SW7. R. Mountford Pigott, Sir Hugh 
Casson, Stewart L. Thomson. 

Toogood: Geoffrey Roger, Dipl.Arch. 
(Northern Polytechnic), 37 Warham Road, 
South Croydon, Surrey. Alan A. Briggs, 
Thomas E. Scott, C. G. Bath. 


and the following Licentiate, who is qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925: 


Begley: William Walter, Walcot House, 
139 Kennington Road, SE11. Prof. Sir Alfred 
Richardson, Lord Bossom, John E. M. 
Macgregor, Sir John Summerson. 


AS ASSOCIATES (24) 


Bargh: John Geoffrey, M A(Cantab), B Arch. 
(Manitoba), BSc.(Eng.)(Nottm), Dip.TP 
(Glas.), ‘Prospect’, Queens Road, Kendal, 
Westmorland. Applying for nomination by 
the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Beech: Malcolm John, A ADipIl., ‘Hillcrest’, 
Writtle Road, Chelmsford, Essex. S. E. Bragg, 
Arthur Korn, Anthony Cox. 

Bulleyment: Alan Lewis, Dip.Arch.(Man- 
chester), 8 Cherry Walk, Cheadle Hulme, 
Cheshire. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, Eric S. 
Benson. Emil C. Scherrer. 

Coote: Daniel James, BArch.(Natal), 6 
Cannon Place, Hampstead, NW3. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye- 
law 3(d). 


Crocker: William Charles, 
ston), 4 Digdens Rise, Epsom, § 
Cooper, W. N. Hawkes, H. Grah 
Dodd: Ian Henry, DA(Edin.), St Mary's 

Dey, 


House, Selkirk, Scotland. W. G 
E. A. S. Houfe. 
arvey: Frank Bryan, AADj 
Bramblings, Chingford, E4. Mab} 
A. D. Knapton, C. E. Wilford," Mable, 
Herbert: Lynden, A ADipI., 1 Park Sq 
Newport, Monmouthshire. James 


E. Maxwell Fry, Felix Walter. 
William Gilchrist, DA(Gias,) 


c Cairngorm Drive, Crai i 

Co. Antrim, N. Ireland. Applying fet 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3(q), 

MacCullum: Charles Hugh Alexande 
DA(Glas.), 42 Norham Street, Glasgow, §1° 
J. A. Coia, A. Buchanan Campbell, F. Fielden 

McWhirter: William Ewing, Dip 
(Abdn), vs Great Western Road, Aberdeen 

pplying for nomination by th il under 
Byedlaw 3 ( a y the Council under 

ax-Jarzabek: Jan, 25 Carminia Road 
Balham, SW17. Hubert 
Lucas. Bennett, Edwin 

liven: uglas Malcolm Goodwi 
(Edin.), 11 Kirklee Terrace Lane, Glas 
W2. J. A. Coia and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

O’Mahony: Richard Stephen, BArch 
(L’pool), 10 Pinewood Avenue, Formby, 
Lancs. Prof. R. Gardner-Medwin, M. G' 

wen: John Ceredig, Dip.Arch, 
7 Gwynant_ Crescent, Lakeside, 
Lewis John, Sir Percy Thomas, C. F. Jones, 

Pettigrew: Maurice William Irwin, DA 
(Edin.), ‘Beaumont’, Lurgan Road, Porta- 
down, County Armagh, N. Ireland. R. 
Mountford Pigott and applying for nomina- 
tion by the Council under Bye-law 3(d), 

Polak (Miss) Renata Helena, AADipl., 
6 St Leonard’s Road, Croydon, Surrey. Peter 
Chamberlin, M. Pattrick, Arthur Korn. 

Rhodes: Derek Harold, BSc.(Arch.)(Glas,), 
17 Thurlow Road, Hampstead, NW3. Apply- 
ing for nomination by the Council under 
Byelaw 3(d). 

Spark: David Manson, BArch.(Dunelm), 
12 Kennersdene, Tynemouth, Northumber- 
land. Prof. J. H. Napper, Bruce Allsopp, 
H. Wharfe. 

Stokes: Colin James, A ADipl., ‘Ranworth’, 
Withdean Avenue, Goring-by-Sea, Sussex. 
Arthur Korn, Anthony Cox, C. K. Capon. 

Taylor: David Anthony, DA(Edin.), 15 
Grange Terrace, Edinburgh 9. Sir Basil 
Spence, J. H. Glover, Peter S. Ferguson. 

Ten: Yen Wee, Dip.Arch.(Manchester), 
58 Colin Gardens, Colindale, NW9. Prof. 
R. A. Cordingley, Eric S. Benson and 
applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3(d). 

Toft: Philip Michael, B A(Arch.)(Sheffield), 
15 Oxford Street, Rotherham, Yorkshire. 
Prof. Stephen Welsh, Prof. John Needham, 
H. B. Leighton. 

Tucker: Peter James, Dip.Arch.(The Poly- 
technic), ‘Dean West’, 2 Padacre Road, 
Watcombe Park Estate, Torquay. Elidir L. W. 
Davies, J. S. Foster, John S. Walkden. 


ELECTION: 12 DECEMBER 191 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 12 December 1961. The names 
and addresses of the overseas candidates found 
by the Council to be eligible and qualified in 
accordance with the Charter and Bye-laws, 
with the names of their proposers, are herewith 
published for the information of members. 
Notice of any objection or any other com- 
munication respecting them must be sent to 
the Secretary, RIBA, not later than Friday 
1 December 1961. feats: 

The names following the applicant's address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (2) 


Simpson: John Edwin, Commander of the 
Order of St John of Jerusalem, PO Box | a 
Jerusalem, Jordan. Lord Bossom, Prof. 
Albert Richardson, Prof. Richard Llewelyn 
Davies. dee) 

Stewart: John Robertson, DAD 
Superintending Architect, Public 
Department HQ, Government 
Petaling Jaya, Malaya. T. A. L. Concannon, 
Eric Taylor, E. J. Seow. 
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as ASSOCIATES (11) 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr Claude E. A. Andrews [A! announces that 
he has dissolved his partnership with Mr J. P. 
Alton [A] and has taken into associateship 
Mr Frank Hazzard [A]. The practice will 
continue under the name of Francis B. 
Andrews and Son at 95 Colmore Row, 
Birmingham 3. 


Mr Trevor Bedford [A] has commenced private 
practice on his own account at 21 Dean Street, 
Liskeard, Cornwall, where he will be pleased 
to receive trade literature and samples. 


Messrs Edward Bell [A], John G. Coppock [A], 
Allan Dorman [A], T. T. Houston [A], J. D. 
McCutcheon [L] and John Wilkinson [A] have 
entered into a group partnership practising 
under the style of The Design Group at 
8 Elmwood Avenue, Belfast 7 (Belfast 30934). 
The various partners will also continue to 
practise on their own account at their res- 
pective offices. 


Mr Michael Brown [A] has commenced 
practice on his own account and will be 
concerned primarily with landscape work. His 
address is 44 Fieldend, Waldegrave Park, 
Twickenham, Middlesex (Popesgrove 2944), 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
literature relevant to materials, etc., used in 
this connection. 


Mr Douglas Burford [A] has resigned from 
Percy V. Burnett and Partners, as from 
3 June 1961. The practice will continue 
under the remaining partners Mr Donald 
et [F] and Mr Michael S. Hodges 


Mr H. C. Burgess [L] and Mr J. D. Rowlands 
[A] have entered into partnership and are 
practising at 31 Monument Hill, Weybridge, 
Surrey, under the style of Burgess and 
Rowlands. 


Mr William L. Cook [A] has commenced 
practice on his own account at 4 Castle Street, 
Warwick. 


Messrs James A. Crabtree and Associates [A] 
of 70 Blandford Street, London, W1, have 
taken in as a new associate Mr C. J. G. Guest, 
MA(Cantab), AADIPL. [A]. 


Mr H. E. Doe [F] was admitted as an associate 
of the firm of Messrs Stephenson and Turner, 
of Australia, on 1 January 1961 and is 
responsible for their Newcastle, NSW, office 
at 149 King Street, Newcastle, NSW, 
Australia. 


Mr W. Brian Edwards [A] has joined Design 
Partnership, Midland Bank House, 26 Cross 
Street, Manchester 2. 


Messrs Fairbrother, Hall and Hedges [L] 
announce that Mr Richard Pye [ZL] has 
resigned from the practice, and they have 
taken into partnership Mr John Kenneth 
Inman [A]. Their offices are now at 253 Church 
Street, Blackpool. 


Messrs George, Trew and Dunn [AA] of 50 
Eastbourne Terrace, London, W2, have taken 
into association the following members of 
their staff: Messrs A. Artur, DIPL.ARCH. [A], 
D. W. Bowes [A], A. J. Potts, DIPL. ARCH. [A], 
R. S. Smith, BARCH. [A] and P. J. Spenceley 
[A]. The firm will continue to practise under 
its present title. 


Mr Jack Godfrey-Gilbert [F] has taken Mr 
Michael Wolstenholme, AApbiPL. [A] into 
partnership. The practice will continue from 
1-3 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, 
SW19, and Arcade Chambers, Bognor Regis, 
Sussex, under the style of J. Godfrey-Gilbert 
and Partners. 


The firm of Messrs Donald A. Goldfinch and 
Partners (Mr Donald A. Goldfinch [F] and 
Mr L. O. Tippins [A]), while maintaining their 
office at 101 Hagley Road, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham (Edgbaston 1664), have moved 
their London office to 1 Vine Street, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex (Uxbridge 37741) with Mr 
Hogger [A] associate partner in charge. 


Messrs Hammett and Norton [FF] of 29 
Sackville Street, London, W1, have taken 
into partnership Mr Eric G. Drew [A] as from 


ing. L}, 44 Ronaki Road, 
rian New Zealand. 
taymond McGrath, D. P. Hanly, Patrick 
sme jg John Munden. -Wei Stephen, BArch.(Mel- 
: Yen A 
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fe Victoria, Australia. Prof. Brian B. Lewis, 
ey, \rs Hilary Lewis, C. A. J. Ralton. 
“Eyans: Walter Robin, BArch.(CT), PO 
a. pox 417, Umtali, Southern Rhodesia. W. D. 
cuthcart, C. Ross MacKenzie, J. M. Van 
as.), Heerden. Aldo Whistance, Dip.Arch.(Auck. 
ime, “kno Messrs James Cubitt and Partners, 
me private Mail Bag 2169, Lagos, Nigeria. Prof. 
¢.R. Knight and the President and the Hon. 
Mer, retary of the NZIA under Bye-law 3(a). 
David John, 179 Wattle Street, 
4 Valvern, South Australia. J. D. Cheesman, 
Gavin Walkley, K. M. Yelland. 
dae Johnson: Howard, c/o Messrs Norman and 
woarn, Box 33, 154 Constant Spring Road, 
oad. fy Kingston 10, Jamaica, BWI. C. G. Bath, 
win Burley, J. E. Moore. 
Markovitz: Marke Ellie, Dip.Arch.(CT), 
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Pol APPOINTMENTS 
L. W. Mr Peter T. Foode [A] has taken up an 
‘pointment with Leicester City Architect’s 
Department, and his address is City Architect’s 
a Halford House, Charles Street, 
icester. 
Mr Roy Herman Kantorowich, BARCH. 
g Witwatersrand), AmTp1 [A] been 
ip will ‘pointed Professor of Town and Country 
names @ Planning, The University of Manchester, in 
to the late Professor Clifford 
dolliday. 
2-laws, 
rewith Wr Zahir-ud Deen Khwaja [A] has been 
mbers. i \ppointed Director, Planning, Capital Deve- 
com- opment Authority, Rawalpindi, Pakistan, in 
ent (0 @ Onnection with the building of Pakistan’s 
Friday @ ew capital at Islamabad. He will be pleased 
dress trade catalogues and technical 
\t Douglas Murray, amTpr [A] has been 
pointed City Architect and Planning Officer 
of thei the City of Oxford, in succession to Mr 
yx 107,48 G. Chandler, mrpi [F]. Mr Murray has 
of. Sirjg 2 Deputy City Architect since 1955. 
ewelyn 
Mr N. Roberts [A] has taken up a new 
undee), as Borough Architect/Housing 
Works owed with the Borough of Ellesmore Port, 
Offices, oddn ».as from 14 August 1961. His private 
annon, Wat Road, Little 
shire. 
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April 1961. He will join the present partners 
Messrs Derek Hammett [F], Roger Norton [F] 
and Thomas Hamilton [A]. The style and title 
of the firm will remain unchanged. 


Mr Daniel G. Higgs, pip. ARCH. [A] announces 
that, as from 1 June 1961, he has taken over 
the practice formerly under the style of 
Arthur J. Miller, 1 Greyfriars Road, Reading, 
Berks, at the same address. 


Mr Colin H. Johnson [A] has opened an office 
at 58-60 Albert Road, Middlesbrough, Yorks, 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
literature. 


Mr H. A. Kay [F] in practice as Robinson 
and Kay, has taken Mr W. P. Smith [A] into 
partnership. The practice will continue under 
the style of Robinson and Kay at 73 Market 
Street, Stourbridge, Worcs. 


Mr Robert Matthew [F] and Mr S. A. W. 
Johnson-Marshall [A], in practice as Messrs 
Robert Matthew and Johnson-Marshall, have 
taken into partnership Mr T. R. Spaven [A], 
Mr Maurice Lee [A] and Mr Peter Newnham, 
MC [A]. The practice will continue at 31 Regent 
Terrace, Edinburgh 7, and at 24 Park Square 
East, London, NWI, under the name of 
Messrs Robert Matthew, Johnson-Marshall 
and Partners. 


Mr Reginald Melhuish [A] has commenced 
in private practice at 31 London Road, 
Horsham, Sussex (Horsham 60028), where he 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr John E. Mills [A] has commenced private 
practice at 53 Victoria Rise, London, SW4 
(Macaulay 3462), where he will be pleased to 
receive trade literature. 


Mr R. J. H. Minty [F] (Hugh Minty and 
Partners) has opened an additional office at 
21-41 Wellington Road, London, NW8. 


Mr S. Penn-Smith [F] has taken into part- 
nership Mr D. J. Penn-Smith [A], Mr Robert 
K. Kinton [A] (whose practice will now be 
incorporated in the new firm) and Mr C. J. W. 
Davey [A]. The practice will continue under 
the style of S. Penn-Smith Son and Partners 
at Waterloo House, 2 Hastings Street, New 
Walk, Leicester. The partners of associated 
offices, under the style of Penn-Smith, Fernie 
and Weston, 116 Green Lane, Derby (Derby 
44763) are Mr S. Penn-Smith, Mr R. G. 
Fernie [A] and Mr G. Weston [A]; and under 
the style of Penn-Smith and Wall, 14 King 
Street, Cowgate, Peterborough (Peterborough 
67032) are Mr S. Penn-Smith and Mr J. D. C. 
Wall [A]. 


Mr R. A. Rathbone, MA [A] and Mr C, A. 
Hartridge, MA [A] announce that their partner- 
ship under the style of Rathbone and Hartridge 
at the Manor House, Royston, Herts, has 
been dissolved by mutual consent. Mr Hart- 
ridge is now practising under his own name 
at 11 Sedley Taylor Road, Cambridge (Cam- 
bridge 47593). Mr Rathbone and Mr Gordon 
Steele [A] have combined their practices under 
the style of Rathbone and Steele at the Manor 
House, Royston, Herts. (Royston 2385). Mr 
Steele’s office at Cheyneys Lodge, Ashwell, 
Herts, is now closed. 


Messrs Robinson and Kay (Mr H. A. Kay [F] 
and Mr W. P. Smith [A]) have recently opened 
a branch office at 1 Albany Road, Wolver- 
hampton, where they will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr H. A. Scott [F] is now in practice at 
Broadway Chambers, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex, and he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues and up-to-date technical informa- 
tion. 


Mr John J. M. Smith [A] of 9 Devereux 
Court, Strand, London, WC2, has recently 
opened an office at 79p Cranbrook Road, 
Ilford, Essex (Valentine 9177). 


Messrs Stock, Page and Stock (Col. B. C. 
Page [F], Mr T. C. Page [F], Mr James 
Maitland [F] and Mr D. Bowen-Davies, 
FRICS) of Fanshaw House, Fanshaw Street, 
London, N1, have taken Mr George W. J. 
Davies [A] into partnership. The name of the 
firm remains unchanged. 


| | 
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Mr Julius Lazarus Vaz [F], Chief Architect, 
Government of Orissa, Bhubaneshwar, Orissa, 
has joined Messrs Gregson, Batley and King 
44}. Chartered Bank Building, Fort, Bom- 
ay No. 1, India, as a partner, as from 
1 July 1961. 


Messrs Waring and Netts [AA] and associate 
Mr F. W. Harvey [F] have taken into the 

artnership Mr James McNeil Squire [4]. 
The practice will continue under the style of 
Waring and Netts at 2 Lansdowne Terrace 
East, Gosforth, Newcastle upon Tyne 3. No 
trade literature is required. 


Mr Raymond J. Worboys [A] has commenced 
practice on his own account, as from March 
1961, at 42 Carlton Green, Redhill, Surrey 
(Redhill 5922), where he will be pleased to 
receive trade literature and catalogues. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr Harold S. Barnett [L], the Divisional 
Chief Architect of the East Midlands Division 
of the National Coal Board, has moved with 
his department from 69 Lower Parliament 
Street, Nottingham, to new offices at Sher- 
wood Lodge, Arnold, near Nottingham. 


The present address of Mr P. J. H. Barratt [A] 
is Architectural and Planning Division, Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


Mr Kenneth J. Bass [A] has changed his 
address to 17 Woburn Street, Ampthill, 
Bedfordshire. 


Messrs R. J. Beswick and Son (Mr R. E. E. 
Beswick, MBE, DIPL.ARCH. (L’pool) [F] and 
Major A. D. Kirby [F]) have moved to new 
offices at Eastcott Corner, Bath Road, 
Swindon, Wiltshire. 


Mr V. Bulbulian [A] has changed his address 
to 14 Southampton Place, London, WCIl, 
where he will pleased to receive trade 
literature. 


Messrs Paul Castle [A] and Allan Park [A] 
have changed their office address to 3 Ray- 
mond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, London, WC1 
(Chancery 8467). 


Mr D. St C. Cheyne [A] has changed his 
address to 30 Railway Street, Lisburn, Co. 
Antrim, N. Ireland (Lisburn 2497). 


Mr L. J Connor [A] has changed his address 
to 31 Stambourne Way, Upper Norwood, 
London, SE19. His office address is Architects’ 
Branch, Ministry of Health, 23 Savile Row, 
London, W1. 


Mr F. Darneli [A] is now in private practice 
at 22 S’deroth Motzkin, Tel Aviv, Israel, 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 


The address of Design Partnership is now 
Midland Bank House, 26 Cross Street, 
Manchester 2. 


Mr G. J. Easton [A] has changed his address 
to ‘The Cottage’, Barrow Point Avenue, 
Pinner, Middlesex (Pinner 9571). 


Mr F. H. Elder [A] has changed his address 
to The Cottage, Camden Park Road, Chisle- 
hurst, Kent. 


Messrs Erdi and Rabson (Mr Louis Erdi [F] 
and Mr R. J. Rabson [A]) have opened new 
offices at 14-15 Queenhithe, London, EC4 
(Central 9881), and are no longer practising 
at their previous offices, 27 Knightrider 
Street, EC4 and 84 Edgware Way. 


Messrs Michael and Sheila Gooch [AA] have 
moved their office to 2 Tombland Alley, 
Norwich, Norfolk. NOR. 07.P. (Norwich 
27506.) 


Mr M. Howard-Radley [A] has moved his 
offices to 41 Cheval Place, Knightsbridge, 
London, SW7 (Knightsbridge 4966), where 
he will be pleased to receive samples and 
trade literature. Representatives will be seen 
by prior appointment only. 


Mr Victor J. Hutchings [A] has changed his 
address to Lincoln House, 46 Bell Street, 
Henley-on-Thames, Oxon (Henley 1126). 


Mr John D. Kay [A] has changed his address 
to 35 Stockwell Park Crescent, London, SW9 
(Redpost 4508). 


Mr Leslie H. Kemp, MRraic [F], consulting 
architect, has moved his office to The Manor, 
Bradford Abbas, Dorset (Yeovil 286), where 
he will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, 
etc. 


Mr Roy Latham [A] has changed his address 
to 5 The Plantation, Morden Road, Black- 
heath, London, SE3. 


Messrs Leonard Manasseh and Partners [AA] 
have moved to 26 Charlotte Street, London, 
W1 (Langham 6396-8). 


Mr D. E. F. Mayhew [A] has changed his 
private address to 4 Scratton Road, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. 


Miss Ursula Mercer (Mrs M. A. J. Davis), 
BARCH. [A] has changed her address to 47 
Derwent Avenue, Kingston Vale, London, 
SWI15. Miss Mercer will retain the use of her 
maiden name for professional purposes. 


Messrs Miller and Tritton [AA] are now 
practising under the style of Miller and Tritton 
Associates, and they have moved their office 
to 64-66 Bury Walk, Chelsea, London, SW3 
(Flaxman 4314). 


Mr K. E. T. Nugent [A] has changed his 
address to Heythrop Cottage, Chipping 
Norton, Oxon. Mr Nugent has taken Vows 
in the Society of Jesus and his designation 
is now The Reverend Kenneth Edward Thornton 
Nugent, SJ. 


Mr Finn Eric Pettersen [A] has changed his 
address from 2 Oak Road, Epping, to 14 
Spinney Hill, Warwick. 


Mr B. S. Tempest [A] has changed his address 
from 216 to 150 Myton Road, Warwick. 


Messrs Vincent and Wynn [AA] have moved 
to 45 Parliament Street, Westminster, London 
SWI (Tate Gallery 7598). 


Messrs David A. Wilkie and Partners [F] have 
changed the address of their London office 
from 45 Chancery Lane, WC2, to 18 Woburn 
Square, WCl1 (Langham 2593-4). 


PRACTICES AND 
PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 
AND AVAILABLE 


Associate with considerable experience, avail- 
able October, seeks partnership or position 
with responsibility leading thereto, preferably 
with elder member contemplating retirement, 
car owner, some capital available. Box 284, 
c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


Sole principal of a firm with a large programme 
of work contemplates early retirement and 
would like to hear from members wishing to 
buy a sound practice in the North Midlands. 
Box 289, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


West country, old-established genera! practice 
for sale. Box 290, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


Associate (34), experienced in contemporary 
design, seeks position with view to partner- 
ship, in small expanding firm. Capital avail- 
able. Box 292, c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


Devonshire Associate (45), public school 
education, requires appointment, Devon, 
Somerset or Dorset, leading to eventual 
partnership. Capital available. Box 293, 
c/o Secretary, RIBA. 


Large sum available for purchase of sub- 
stantial practice with official connection and 
London accommodation. Box 295, c/o Secre- 
tary. RIBA. 


Experienced architect required with view to 
early partnership. Pleasant north-west town. 
Must be good designer and able to take full 
responsibility. Details to Box 296, c/o Secre- 
tary, RIBA. 


Two United Kingdom trained architects 
having given up a varied practice in South 
Africa and returned to the United Kingdom 
wish to contact firms from Birmingham 


southwards with a view to i 
a probationary period. 


P after 
certain amount of capital available, ty 


ith a 
c/o Secretary, RIBA. 291, 
Associate aged 34, energetic iti 
with proven design ability, retunnous and 
after four years’ varied ’North 
experience, seeks partnership in ex — 
practice. Capital available. Box 298 pd 
Secretary, RIBA. » Clo 


Fellow practising in Haywards 

apital required. Box 299, ecretar 
RIBA. 


Associate (36) with wide experience in oy 
small practice would consider amalgamation 
with, or senior position in, with view to ~ 
nership, more established practice, Berks, 
— preferred. Capital 
available if required. Box 300, Secretary 
RIBA. 


Associate required in a Liverpool : 

view to after probationary 
Experience in public house design would be ar, 
advantage. Present senior of firm, aged 4} 
would like to work with younger man’ 
Box 301, c/o Secretary, RIBA. ; 


Associate (56), with small and varied practice 


in London, and good light offices in City, | 


requires a younger member with own 
to share offices with a view to mutual help or 
partnership. Box 302, c/o Secretary, rip. 


A Fellow with an established West Enq. 
practice would be interested to meet members _ 


with a view to amalgamation or association 
Office and staff facilities available for expan- 
sion. Box 303, c/o Secretary, R1BA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted: ‘Gibb’s Rules for Drawing the 
Several Parts of Architecture’, Facsimile 
edition. Preferably with plates clean and 
unpunctured by dividers. Box 291, c/o Secre- 
tary, RIBA. 


Antiquarian and double elephant plan chests, 
drawing boards, T squares, etc., for sale in 
London area. Box 294, c/o Secretary, r1BA. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, as 
a body, is not responsible for the statements 
made or opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 


ABS 


Private Treatment 
Surgeons’ and Specialists’ Fees 
and Nursing Home Charges 


Group facilities for architects and their 
families are available with the British 
United Provident Association (President: 
Lord Nuffield), a non-profit making 
organisation. 

The Group Scheme is designed to enable 
members and their dependants to make the 
best and promptest arrangements without 
having to worry about the cost, and to 
give a measure of privacy which is not 
possible under the National Health Service. 
Thus the Scheme is not intended to dissuade 
people from availing themselves of the 
National Health Service, but rather to 
provide supplementary benefits to remedy 
its shortcomings. 

The Group arrangements secure for 
architects and their assistants a reduction 
of 20 per cent in the Association’s standard 
subscription rates. Full particulars, includ- 
ing Scale of Benefits and Subscription Rates 
with Membership Application Form wi! 
be sent on request addressed to: 

The Manager, 

ABS Insurance Agency Ltd, 
66 Portland Place, 
London, W1 
(Telephone: Langham 5533) 
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siven at Columbia University, New York 


) Toni should like to talk about the ambiguous position 
Tonight I s 

of the architect in his relation to society and about his double 
role as a citizen and a professional. I want to point out why 
he, armed to the teeth with technical intricacies, design 
| theories, and philosophical arguments, so rarely succeeds in 
i pulling his weight in the realm of public domain where 
} icisions are made which vitally affect his interests. Since 
} opular opinion holds him responsible for the condition our 
1 ities, towns, and our countryside have gotten into, I would 
ike to examine where exactly he stands in this respect and 
yhich avenues of action are open to him to broaden his 
nfluence. 

I would like to add also my reactions to certain ‘rumbles’ 
in the architectural profession which have interested me as 
nuch as they have baffled me. Since architects possess in 
‘| eneral a sensitive, built-in thermometer which registers the 
J rises and doubts, enthusiasms and fancies of their contem- 
1 soraries — we should listen to the notes of misgiving, warning 
yr satisfaction emerging from their ranks. 

All reports made lately by architects and educators on the 
tate of architecture in the 60s were dominated by two words: 
wnfusion and chaos. It seems to them that the inherent 
endencies of an architecture of the 20th century, as they 
were born 50 years or so ago and appeared then as a deeply 
lt, indivisible entity to their initiators, have been exploded 
into so many fractions that it becomes difficult to draw them 
wogether to coherence again. Technical innovations, first 
geeted as delightful new means-to-an-end, were seized 
eparately and set against each other as ends in themselves; 
rrsonal methods of approach were hardened into hostile 
jogmas; a new awareness of our relationship to the past 
vas distorted into a revivalist spirit; our financial affluence 
was mistaken for a free ticket into social irresponsibility and 
at-for-art’s-sake mentality; our young people felt bewildered 
rather than inspired by the wealth of means at their disposal. 
They were either trying to head for safe corners with limited 
objectives or succumbing to a frivolous application of chang- 
ing patterns of ‘styling’ or ‘mood’ architecture. In short, we 
ae supposed to have lost direction, confidence, reverence; 
werything goes. 

When trying to take a stand, I would like first of all to 
atricate myself from the verbal jungle we have gotten our- 
elves into. What actually is chaos? One of Webster’s defini- 
tions is: ‘A state of things in which chance is supreme.’ Well, 
those of us who welcome ‘chaoticism’ may take comfort from 
the fact that the ancient Greeks considered Chaos to be the 
oldest God of all times. 

Personally I do not feel too fearful of this God, who returns 
xriodically to stir up things on earth, because never in my 
ifespan has the architectural mission looked any less dan- 
xrous, less difficult and chaotic to me than it does now. 
tis true, in the beginning of the struggle the battle lines 
vere drawn more clearly, but the fight was essentially the 
ame: the coming to terms of a romantically oriented, 
talously individualised architectural profession with the 
talities of the 20th century. It seems to me that the spectre 
confusion is haunting mostly those who, for a short while, 
‘ought they had won all the battles and found all the 
“swers; those who have come by their inheritance too easily, 
tho have forgotten the great goals set at the beginning and 
now find their equilibrium upset by new developments in the 
wial and technical field. 

But let me examine the meaning of the word ‘chaos’ more 
osely in all its aspects. 
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The Architect in Society 


an Address by Dr Walter Gropius (Hon. Corresponding Member, USA) 


With our tremendously accelerated communication system, 
it has become quite easy today for people in all corners of 
the world to reiterate the most advanced ideas verbally while 
being actually unable to catch up with themselves in this 
respect emotionally. Therefore we see all around us an 
astonishing discrepancy between thought and action. Our 
verbal glibness often obscures the real obstacles in our path 
which cannot be sidestepped by brilliant and diverting ora- 
tory. It also creates too rosy an impression of the actual 
influence architects are permitted to take in the shaping of our 
larger living spaces. Whether a conscientious and dedicated 
architect of today resolves his personal design problem in 
this or that way is, unfortunately, less decisive for the general 
looks of our surroundings than we are fond of believing. 
His contribution is simply swallowed up in the featureless 
growth that covers the acres of our expanding cities. In the 
last 20 years the us has seen the emergence of an unusual 
number of gifted architects, who have managed to spread 
interest and admiration among designers in other countries. 
But when the curious arrived at our shores to see the new 
creations for themselves they were overwhelmed by the 
increase in general ugliness that hit their eyes before they 
had even:a chance to find the objects of their interest in the 
vast, amorphous display. It is here where chaos reigns 
supreme; it is the absence of organic coherence in the total 
picture which causes the disappointment, and not the 
dilemma between different individual approaches to design. 

Having been in the cross-currents of the architectural 
development for over half a century now, I find that an 
architect who wants to help mould the evolutionary forces 
of his time instead of letting himself be overcome by them, 
must distinguish between two sets of components which are 
apt to influence and direct his work. The first one consists 
of the human trends which gradually move a society towards 
new patterns of living; the second consists of the contem- 
porary technical means and the individual choices of form 
expression which help these trends to take shape. It is impera- 
tive never to lose sight of the first while getting embroiled 
with the second because the architect is otherwise in danger 
of losing himself in the design of technical stunts or in 
personal mannerisms. 


The potentialities of the new technical means fascinated 
my generation just as much as it does the architect of today, 
but at the beginning of our movement stood an idea, not an 
obsession with specific forms and techniques. The activities 
of life itself were under scrutiny. How to dwell, how to work, 
move, relax, how to create a life-giving environment for our 
changed society, this was what occupied our minds. Of course 
we went about the realisation of such aims in very different 
ways, but I do not see why this diversity should by itself 
cause confusion, except to those who naively believe that 
there is always only one perfect answer to a problem. There 
are of course many technical and form approaches to the 
same task, and any one of them may be successful if they are 
well suited to the purpose of the building, to the temperament 
of the architect, and if they are used with discrimination in 
their given environment. 

The great technical inventions and social developments of 
the last hundred years, which set off such a stream of changes 
in our way of living and producing, gradually established 
new habits, new standards, new preferences, which have 
come to represent the unifying trends in today’s general 
picture. Beginning with the discovery of the Bessemer steel 
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and of Monier’s reinforced concrete, which freed architecture 
of the supporting solid wall and presented it with virtually 
limitless possibilities for flexible planning, there has been a 
steady movement toward a less rigid, less encumbered style 
of living and building. The skeleton structures enabled us 
to introduce the large window opening and the marvel of 
the glass curtain wall — today misused and therefore dis- 
credited — which transformed the rigid, compartmental 
character of buildings into a transparent ‘fluid’ one. This, 
in turn, gave birth to a totally new dynamic indoor-outdoor 
relationship which has enriched and stimulated architectural 
design beyond measure. Pressure for ever more mobility and 
flexibility encouraged the evolution of industrial prefabrica- 
tion methods which have, by now, taken over a large part 
of our building production, promising ever increasing pre- 
cision and simplification of the building process for the 
future. The common characteristics which clearly emerged 
from all these innovations are: 


An increase in flexibility and mobility; 

A new indoor-outdoor relationship; 

A bolder and lighter, less earthbound architectural 
appearance. 


These are the constituent elements of today’s architectural 
imagery and an architect can disregard them only at his 
peril. If related to a background of meaningful planning, 
they would reveal diversity, not chaos. 

I cannot accept, therefore, the verdict of the critics that 
the architectural profession, as such, is to blame for the dis- 
jointed pattern of our cities and for the formless urban 
sprawl that creeps over our countryside. As we well know, 
the architect or planner has almost never received a mandate 
from the people to draw up the best possible framework for 
a desirable way of life. All he usually gets is an individual 
commission for a limited objective from a client who wants 
to make his bid for a place in the sun. It is the people as 
a whole who have stopped thinking of what would constitute 
a better frame of life for them and who have, instead, learned 
to sell themselves short to a system of rapid turnover and 
minor creature comforts. It is the lack of a distinct and com- 
pelling goal rather than bad intentions of individuals that 
so often ruins attempts of a more comprehensive character 
for general planning, and sacrifices them bit by bit to the 
conventional quick profit motive. 


And this is, of course, where we all come in. In our role 
as citizens we all share in the general unwillingness to live 
up to our best potential, in the lack of dedication to our 
acknowledged principles, in our lack of discipline towards 
the lures of complacency and of material abundance. 

Julian Huxley, the eminent biologist, warned recently that 
‘sooner rather than later we must get away from a system 
based on artificially increasing the number of human wants 
and set about constructing one aimed at the qualitative satis- 
faction of real human needs, spiritual as well as material 
and physiological. This means abandoning the pernicious 
habit of evaluating every human project solely in terms of its 
utility...’ 

Our cunning sales psychology, in its unscrupulous misuse 
of our language, has brought about such a distortion of 
truth, such a dissolution of decency and morality, not to 
speak of its planned wastefulness, that it is high time for the 
citizen to take to the barricades against this massive onslaught 
against the unwary. Naturally, the all pervading sales men- 
tality has also had its detrimental effect on the architecture 
of our time. Relentless advertising pressure for everchanging, 
sensational design has discouraged any tendency to create 
a visually integrated environment because it tacitly expects 
the designer to be different at all cost for competition’s sake. 
The effect is disruptive and quite contrary to the desirable 
diversity of design which would result naturally from the 
work of different personalities who are aware of their obli- 
gations to environmental integration. Here again we see that 


the forces which cause confusion and chaos ori 
the excessive infatuation with the rewards 
which dominates modern life and which vy, 
only in the role of human beings and dem 
but hardly as professionals. 

I was somewhat startled, therefore, by a sentence in the 
recent AIA Report on the state of the profession: ‘The total 
environment produced by architecture in the next forty years 
can become greater than the Golden Age of Greece, surpass 
the glories of Rome, and outshine the magnificence of 
Renaissance. This is possible provided the architect assumes 
again his historic role as Masterbuilder’. 
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How does this vision compare to the realities of the situa. 
tion at hand? Don’t we need to remember that such high. 
points in history came about only when the skill and artistic 
inspiration of the architect and the artist were carried into 
action by the clear and unquestioned authority of those who 
felt themselves to be the rightful representatives of a whole 
people? The Greek pinnacle was reached by the courage 
and foresight of the leader Pericles who pulled together ai 
financial and artistic resources of the whole nation and its 
allies, including the military budget, to force the erection of 
the Parthenon. The Romans, spreading this Mediterranean 
heritage over the whole of the Roman empire, set in their 
buildings monuments to the centralised power of their 
leaders. The Renaissance, after giving birth to fierce political 
rivalry, harnessed all secular and clerical powers, all crafts- 
men and artists, for the glorification of the competing prin- 
cipalities. Wherever we look in history we find that the rulers 
took no chances with the individual tastes and inclinations 
of the populace, but imposed strict patterns of behaviour 
as well as an hierarchy of religious, civic, and economic 
standards which dominated architectural and artistic expres- 
sion. In Japan this even covered the proportionate size of 
all domestic architecture which was strictly regulated accord- 
ing to birth, rank, and occupation of the owner. 


All these systems have produced magnificent results in one 
period or another, but they have no roots any more in our 
modern world. Even if some authoritative remnants are still 
around in the form of large corporations and institutions, 
this cannot conceal the fact that the architect and artist of 
the 20th century has to face a completely new client and 
patron: the average citizen or his representative, whose 
stature, opinion, and influence is uncertain and difficult to 
define compared to the authoritarian lord of the past. As 
we have seen, this citizen, as of now, is not at all in the habit 
of extending his vision beyond his immediate business con- 
cerns, because we have neglected to educate him for his role 
of cultural arbiter. He repays this neglect by running loose, 
only here and there restricted by social ambitions from reck- 
lessly following his commercial interests. Though he is quite 
aware of the restrictions the law puts on his building activities, 
he is almost totally unaware of his potentialities to contribute 
something positive, socially and culturally, to the actual 
development, change, and improvement of his environment. 
So far we are only trying to prevent him by zoning laws from 
committing the worst abuse, but I feel that unless we take 
the positive step of trying to mould him into the man of 
responsibility he must become, there will be little chance for 
the ‘masterbuilder’ ever to assume his comprehensive historic 
role as creator of cities again. 


Our modern society is still on trial where cultural integra- 
tion is concerned. This certainly cannot be accomplished by 
handing out authoritative beauty formulas to an uncompre 
hending public, untrained to see, to perceive, to discriminate. 
A society such as ours, which has conferred equal privileges 
on everybody, will have to acknowledge its duty to activate 
the general responsiveness to spiritual and aesthetic values 
to intensify the development of everybody’s imaginative 
faculties. Only this can create the basis from which eventually 
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of the artist can rise, not as an isolated 


tiv ai : 
the creat -d and rejected by the crowd, but firmly 


nomenon, ignore 
network of public response and understanding. 
The only active infiuence which our society can take towards 
such a goal world be to see to it that our educational system 


jor the next generation will develop in each child, from the 
beginning, eptive awareness which intensifies his sense 
of form. Seeing more, he will comprehend more of what he 
ges, and will !earn to understand the positive and negative 
actors which ‘:fluence the environment he finds himself in. 


Our present :nethods of education which put a premium on 
xeumulation of knowledge, have rarely reached out to 
clude a training in creative habits of observing, seeing and 
gaping our sucroundings. The apathy we meet in the adult 
stizen, who entertains only vague notions of wishing to get 
way from it all, can certainly be traced to this early failure 
farousing his active interest in the improvement of his living 
yea. Children should be introduced right from the start to 
he potentialities of their environment, to the physical and 
ssychological laws that govern the visual world, and to the 
upreme enjoyment that comes from participating in the 
seative process of giving form to one’s living space. Such 
xperience, if continued in depth throughout the whole of 
he educational cycle, will never be forgotten and will prepare 
he adult to continue taking an informed interest in what 
tappens around him. Recent research at the University of 
Chicago has shown that ‘the high 1Q children seek out the 
safety and security of the “known”, while the highly creative 
children seem to enjoy the risk and uncertainty of the 
“unknown”. ’ We should strengthen this creative spirit, which 
s essentially one of nonconformist independent search. We 
nust instil respect for it and create response to it on the 
sroadest level, otherwise the common man stays below his 
jotential and the uncommon man burns up his fireworks 
in isolation. 


My concern with the problem of drawing out the potential 
utist and of providing him with a stimulating educational 
jimate and a chance to acquire a perfect technique prompted 
ne over 40 years ago to create the Bauhaus School of Design. 
ln opposition to the then prevailing trend of bringing up a 
student of design on the subjective recipes of his master, we 


ied to put him on a solid foundation by giving him objective 
principles of universal validity, derived from the laws of 
nature and the psychology of man. From this basis he was 
apected to develop his own individual design approach, 
independent of the personal one of his teacher. This novel 
method of education in design has been widely misunderstood 
and misinterpreted. The present generation is inclined to 
hink of it as a rigid stylistic dogma of yesterday whose 
wefulness has come to an end, because its ideological and 
wchnical premises are now outdated. This view confuses a 
nethod of approach with the practical results obtained by 
tata particular period of its application. The Bauhaus was 
tot concerned with the formulation of timebound, stylistic 
soncepts, and its technical methods were not ends in them- 
elves. It wanted to show how a multitude of individuals, 
willing to work concertedly but without losing their identity, 
‘ould evolve a kinship of expression in their response to the 
hallenges of the day. It wanted to give a basic demonstration 
mhow to maintain unity in diversity, and it did this with the 
‘aterials, techniques and form concepts germane to its time. 
‘is its method of approach that was revolutionary, and I 
‘ave not found yet any new system of education for design 
‘hich puts the Bauhaus idea out of course. In fact, the present 
Wenchantment with the doubtful results obtained from 
imply imitating highly personal design methods of this or 
‘at master without adding to their substance, should give 
tnewed emphasis to its principles. 

It would be most desirable if the initial work done by the 
hauhaus were continued and expanded so that we would be 


‘le to draw on an ever increasing common fund of objective 
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knowledge, teachable to all age groups, and furnishing the 
much needed vocabulary with which individuals are free to 
compose their personal design poetry. If the capacity to focus 
and crystallise the tendencies of a period becomes dim, as 
it has in our time, the necessity of intensifying our efforts 
toward coherence becomes ever more important. There are 
some vital centres in this country where such work is pursued 
with dedication, but their influence is still limited, and it is 
hard to find creative architects and artists who want to take 
on teaching positions besides their other work because public 
opinion regards teaching as a mere backwater compared to 
the excitement and rewards of practical work. That the two 
must be combined if a healthy climate for the growing 
generation is to evolve remains an applauded theory rather 
than an actual accomplishment. 


I remember an experience I had myself years ago when, 
on the occasion of my 70th birthday, Time magazine com- 
mented on my career. After coming to this country, they 
said, I had been ‘content to teach only’, as if this were, in 
itself, a minor occupation as compared to that of a practising 
architect. Apart from the fact that the paper was misin- 
formed — I had never given up my practice — it brought home 
to me again the realisation that the profession of the teacher 
is looked upon in this country as a kind of refuge for those 
visionaries who cannot hold their own in the world of action 
and reality. Though admittedly there has been a shift in this 
view lately, it is still much too firmly established to become 
uprooted overnight. It remains a tremendous handicap for 
those who realise the importance of combining practice and 
teaching and want to make their contribution in both fields. 

What, now, can be done by the individual practising archi- 
tect to promote a greater measure of co-operation between 
those groups who contribute to the development of our 
visible world? In spite of our partiality to ‘Togetherness’ 
this fashionable trend has accomplished little in our field 
since it lacks a distinct purpose, a discipline, a working 
method of its own. All these must be found before we get 
more and more lost to each other. 

I think we all agree that a relatedness of expression and a 
consolidation of trends cannot be consciously organised in 
a democracy, but springs from spontaneous group conscious- 
ness, from collective intuition which brings our pragmatic 
requests and our spiritual desires into interplay. I have tried, 
since a long time, therefore, to give more incentive to such 
a state of mind by developing a spirit of voluntary teamwork 
among groups of architects. But my idea has become almost 
suspect since so many of my colleagues are still wedded to 
the 19th century idea that individual genius can only work 
in splendid isolation. Just as our profession 50 years ago 
closed their eyes to the fact that the machine had irrefutably 
entered the building process, so now it is trying to cling to 
the conception of the architect as a self-sufficient, indepen- 
dent operator, who, with the help of a good staff and com- 
petent engineers, can solve any problem, and keep his artistic 
integrity intact. This, in my view, is an isolationist attitude 
which will be unable to stem the tide of uncontrolled disorder 
engulfing our living spaces. It runs counter to the concept of 
Total Architecture which is concerned with the whole of our 
environmental development and demands collaboration on 
the broadest basis. Our present casual way of solving prob- 
lems of collaboration on large projects is simply to throw a 
few prominent architects together in the hope that five people 
will automatically produce more beauty than one. The result, 
as often as not, becomes an unrelated assemblage of individual 
architectural ideas, not an integrated whole of new and 
enriched value. It is obvious that we have to learn new and 
better ways of collaboration. 


In my experience these call first of all for an unprejudiced 
state of mind and for the firm belief that common thought 
and action is a precondition for cultural growth. Starting on 
this basis, we must strive to acquire the methods, the vocabu- 
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lary, the habits of collaboration with which most architects 
are unfamiliar. This is not easy to accomplish. It is one thing 
to condition an individual for co-operation by making him 
conform; it is another, altogether, to make him keep his 
identity within a group of equals while he is trying to find 
common ground with them. It is imperative, though, that 
we develop such a technique of collaboration to a high degree 
of refinement since it is our guarantee for the protection of 
the individual against becoming a mere number and, at the 
same time, for the development of related expression rather 
than of pretentious individualism. 

There can be no doubt, of course, that the creative spark 
originates always with the individual, but while he works 
in close co-operation with others and is exposed to their 
stimulating and challenging critique, his own work matures 
more rapidly and never loses touch with the broader aspects 
which unite a team in a common effort. 

Communication from person to person is at an all time 
low today in spite of, or because of, our tremendous technical 
means of communication, and most individuals are driven 
into shallow superficiality in all their relations with other 
people, including their own friends. But just as the aeroplane 
is no substitute for our legs, so personal contact between 
people of like interests cannot be replaced by the vast output 
of professional literature and information service because 
individual interpretation and exchange is still essential for 
our functioning as human beings. Our over-extended recep- 
tive faculties need a respite so that greater concentration and 
intensification can take place, and I feel that a well-balanced 
team can help achieve just that. As we cannot inform our- 
selves simultaneously in all directions, a member of a team 
benefits from the different interests and attitudes of the other 
members during their collaborative meetings. The technical, 
social, and economic data, gathered individually and then 
presented to the others, reaches them already humanised by 
personal interpretation, and since all members of a team are 
apt to add their own different reactions, the new information 
is more easily seen in its proper perspective and its potential 
value. 

For the effectiveness of this kind of intimate teamwork, 
two preconditions are paramount: voluntariness, based on 
mutual respect and liking, and exercise of individual leader- 
ship and responsibility within the group. Without the first, 
collaboration is mere expediency; without the last it loses 
artistic integrity. To safeguard design-coherence and impact, 


ay 


the right of making final decisions must therefore be left t 

0 
the one member who happens to be in charge of g specif 
job, even though he has previously received support a 
criticism from other members. 

Such principles of teamwork are easier explained than 
carried into practice because we all still arrive on the Scene 
with our old habits of trying to beat the other fellow to it 
But I believe that a group of architects willing to give col. 
laboration a chance will be rewarded by seeing their effective. 
ness strengthened and their influence on public Opinion 
broadened, All teams so organised, I trust, will eventually 
act as ferments in our drive for cultural integration, ‘ 

Considering the reservoir of rich talent and the wealth of 
technical and financial resources available today, it would 
seem that this generation holds all the aces in the age-old 
game of creating architectural form symbols for the ideas 
by which a society lives. Only a magic catalyst seems to be 
needed to combine these forces and free them from isolation. 
I personally see this catalyst in the power of education: 
education to raise the expectations and demands a people 
make on their own form of living, education to waken and 
sharpen their latent capacities for creation and for co-opera- 
tion. Creativity of the makers needs the response of all the 
users. I am convinced that a surprising amount of individual 
whimsey, yes even aberration and downright ugliness, could 
be tolerated without causing serious harm if only the grand 
total design, the image a society should have of itself, would 
emerge clearly and unequivocally. What we admire in the 
achievements of city builders of the past is the fact that their 
work reveals so clearly the ultimate destination to which each 
individual feature was put as an organic part of the whole 
area. This was what made the city perform its functions well 
and gave the people a stimulating background for all their 
activities. How else can the marvel of the Piazza San Marco, 
this arch example of perfection, be explained? Not the work 
of a single master like the Piazza Saint Peter, we find, instead, 
that over a long period of growth a perfect balance was 
developed between the contributions of a number of archi- 
tects using many different materials and methods. They 
achieved this miracle because they never violated the main 
purpose of the general plan, yet never forced uniformity of 
design. San Marco is an ideal illustration to my credo ‘unity 
in diversity’, to the development of which, in our time, I can 
only hope to have made my personal contribution during 
long life of search and discovery. 


reproduced from a drawing by John Haskell [A] 
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Correspondence 


The Editor, R1BA JOURNAL 


Leadership in an 


sir, - The leading article in the JOURNAL 
for July 1961 under the heading Leadership 
in an Emergency” impressed me as a timely 
and well-reasoned consideration of prob- 
ims which all members of the profession 
igow to exist, but for which, as individual 
practitioners, it is difficult for them to see 
sactical solutions. The summary of the 
sroblem in the first paragraph however, 
eludes turns of phrase which I feel may 
ig unnecessarily damaging to the already 
gmewhat delicate harmony between the 
yofession and the building industry and 


1 stich, if I may say so with respect, savour 


congly of clichés which have been used 
sithout a sufficiently full appreciation of 
heir implications. 

To condemn the building industry as a 
shole as ‘technologically backward and 
inefficiently organised’ seems to me to be, 
3a bald statement, a very serious and 
weeping indictment. I believe it no 
saggeration to say that the standard of 
echnological qualification and experience 
if the men at director level and the imme- 
ately lower levels of most reputable 
contracting organisations is today, at least 
ipproaching, if not equal to, that of the 
wofessional qualification and experience 
required of full members of this Royal 
Institute. That there are inefficiencies in 
organisation is undeniable, but one must 
bok, in my opinion, for the roots of many 
f these inefficiencies, to ‘causes beyond the 
wntrol of the Contractor’. A most 
immediately obvious example of this is the 
eneral condition of the employer-labour 
rlationship. It also seems to me that the 
se of technologically advanced methods by 


wntractors may very well, at times, be 
adversely influenced by the design of the 
siructures upon which these methods might 
te employed, and certainly always by 
antiquated and inflexible building bye-laws. 
The implication of the ‘package deal’ is 
iso a subject on which far too many 
weeping, and sometimes ill-informed pro- 
nouncements, have been made. It would be 
profitable to study the number of major 
projects which have been carried out in 
recent years on the ‘package deal’ principle, 
(0 see whether it is not the case that the 
majority of these have been undertaken by 
tuilding or civil engineering contractors of 
he highest repute, and in almost all cases 
y organisations who employ on their staffs, 
ualified architects, engineers and other 
wofessional specialists. If it were in fact 
ie case that ‘package deal’ operations 
wolved ‘an escape by builders from archi- 
*tural supervision’ in the majority, or 
adeed a significant number of cases, then 
‘would be the first to agree that this is a 
tater for very serious concern, but I feel 
‘at until a responsible statistical analysis 
48 been made, it is not only unfair, but 
‘itemely misleading, to assume that this 
880. The existence and status of the staff 
achitect in industrial organisations gen- 


‘ally, and in firms of building and civil 
“gineering contractors in particular, like 
“at of the chief architect to a local author- 
'), has taken a long time to establish, and 
‘still by no means accepted without 
{uestion. In these circumstances it seems to 
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me that for the official organ of the pro- 
fession to express itself in a leading article, 
is virtually to ignore the existence of this 
field of architectural practice and a failure 
to give support to a particular section of 
members who have a right to expect it. In 
view of the acknowledged tendency for the 
use of this form of building procedure to 
increase, the attitude can also only be 
described as dangerously short-sighted. 
Surely one of the most obvious methods 
of achieving a closer and more harmonious 
collaboration with the Building Industry 
and, if this is indeed necessary, of preventing 
its escape from architectural supervision, 
is by ensuring that those architects employed 
directly within the industry rise in status and 
increase in number. Perhaps then, if these 
architects are of the necessary calibre, this 
could also be one of the very direct ways 
of bringing about some of the technological 
and organisational advances that your 
article states have so far been neglected. 
Yours faithfully, 
RONALD MILSTONE [4] 


Research 


Sir, — Mr Peter Cowan (no relation) 
deserves to be congratulated on his thought- 
ful article on ‘Research’ (RIBA JOURNAL, 
April 1961). His failure to arrive at a 
positive programme for encouraging archi- 
tectural research is, however, a weakness; 
there is an urgent need for research in 
architecture, and even more for architects 
trained in research who can deal with 
physical and social research scientists on 
their own level. 

I should like to endorse his quotation 
that the ‘growing points in science are 
found most frequently in areas lying 
between the traditional disciplines and 
involve participation in several of them’. 
The reason for criticisms of the work of 
some building research organisations as 
insufficiently architectural is surely that it 
is carried out without the co-operation of 
architects. If architects were members of 
the research team, or themselves engaged 
in building research, the results would be 
more directly applicable to architecture. 
Much the same could be said about 
research in the social sciences. 

Initially, the areas of research best suited 
for development by architects may be 
those borderline regions of the fields of 
physical science and social science in which 
co-operation with trained research scien- 
tists from other departments is a relatively 
simple matter. A more distinctly archi- 
tectural approach will develop rapidly once 
there are enough trained research architects. 

The absence of a tradition of research 
in university architecture schools is, in my 
opinion, the basic difficulty. It grows only 
slowly, and until there is academic staff 
trained in research, there are no supervisors 
of potential research students. 

Universities have usually done their best 
to encourage able graduates to remain for 
a period of full-time research when they 
have suitable facilities. The profession, on 
the other hand, has sometimes been less 
co-operative. So long as a Master of 
Architecture or Doctor of Philosophy is 
not given credit by the practising architect 
for the time spent on research, the number 
of candidates will remain small, and archi- 
tectural research will be limited by the 
number of trained personnel. 

The University of Sydney has in the last 


five years had five candidates for the degree 
of Master of Architecture and three for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy working 
on a programme of laboratory research 
on the architectural use of structures or 
on natural lighting. At first, considerable 
persuasion was needed to ‘sell’ the idea of 
research to young graduates, but many 
Australian architects now accept holders 
of higher degrees at their true value. The 
RIBA could do much to promote research 
by encouraging its senior members to treat 
time spent on research as being at least 
equal to time spent in an architectural 
office when candidates are being considered 
for appointments. 
Yours faithfully, 
HENRY J. COWAN 
Professor of Architectural Science, 
University of Sydney, Australia 
(Note: An article on ‘The Architectural 
Science Laboratory’, by Professor Cowan 
appeared in the JOURNAL for October 
1959.) 


A Career in Architecture 


Sir, — I agree that Mr Michael Pattrick 
and Mr Michael Tree have written a pretty 
gloomy and discouraging account of the 
career of architecture, but I doubt whether 
their book merits such a wholly uncharit- 
able review as you gave it in your August 
issue. The authors may draw some com- 
fort from the fact that your reviewer took 
a column and a half of your valuable space 
in an attempt to destroy it. Messrs Pattrick 
and Tree were not, as I see it, commis- 
sioned to write a recruiting leaflet for the 
RIBA. If they had done so they would no 
doubt have made a more favourable 
impression in Portland Place. 

My understanding of the motives which 
prompted your review would be helped if 
I knew its authorship. Unfortunately, in 
my copy of the JOURNAL, doubtless due 
to an oversight, it is unsigned. 

Yours faithfully, 
GONTRAN GOULDEN [F] 


Staff Advertisements 


Sir, — Glancing across the pages containing 
advertisements for architectural staff, one 
experiences feelings firstly of amusement, 
then of amazement but finally I think the 
only appropriate word is nausea. Here are 
responsible practitioners vying with one 
another in an attempt to entice young men 
into their offices and using every artifice 
and extravagant phrase likely to lure them 
in. There seems no limit to their abasement 
— such inducements as ‘ample scope for 
initiative and responsibility’, ‘ability fully 
recognised’ etc. etc. Following these are the 
usual baits — luncheon vouchers, pension 
schemes, perfect working conditions and 
the like. What a pretty pass we have 
reached. 

If we take our responsibilities seriously, 
we know we cannot hand over real control 
(which is what they would like) to young 
assistants. As Mr Ewart B. Redfern stated 
in a recent letter in your columns ‘there is 
no substitute for experience’; is it not time 
that a halt be called to all the nonsense put 
into these advertisements, or are we losing 
our sense of proportion in the endeavour 
to find staff ? It rather looks like it. 

Yours faithfully, 
“PRIVATE PRACTITIONER’ 
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{ New Undergraduates Buildings, 
St John's College, Oxford 
Architects Co-partnership 


1 Sprites Lane Primary School, Ipswich 
Johns, Slater and Haward [F/A] 


} Redevelopment of Snow Hill, Bath 
Snailum and Le Fevre [FF] 


{ Willenhall Wood Housing Estate, Coventry 
Arthur Ling [F], City Architect 


5 Fountain Square, Westgate St., Gloucester 
J. V. Wall [A], City Architect 


§ Conversion of Malthouse, Tidmarsh Lane, 
Oxford (Commended) 
Designer: J. Lankester, ARICS, AMTPI. 
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International Study Group on the Design of Penal and discussion 
Correctional Institutions: Open Day 


An International Study Group on the 
design of penal and correctional institutions 
held an open meeting at the Home Office 
on 13 July. Sir Lionel Fox, who was 
formerly Chairman of the Prison Com- 
mission, was in the Chair. The topic for 
the day was ‘The needs of a modern prison 
system.” 

MR MYRL E. ALEXANDER (Assistant 
Director, us Federal Bureau of Prisons) 
described a trend towards smaller hospitals 
in all Us prison institutions in the last ten 
years. Advances in medicine had ended, 
for instance, he said, the long venereal 
treatment lines of the past. Inpatient 
accommodation was now only 4 or 4 
of what it had been. Outpatient services 
and group therapy rooms had been exten- 
ded, and there was a new emphasis on 
psychiatric and psychological treatment. 
All this had had a marked effect on prison 
architecture. 

DR H. K. SNELL (Director of Medical 
Services, Prison Commission) said that in 
the larger prisons hospital units should 
contain a secure verandah for the treatment 
of chest cases in fine weather. The humani- 
sing influence of the congenial environment 
was well recognised, he said. He would 
advocate running water in cells and separate 
toilet facilities, if practicable, with men 
able to take frequent showers if they wished. 
For the refractory prisoner he would 
advocate a wider use of unbreakable glass, 
even if somewhat expensive, in preference 
to the dark, rather unpleasant cells of the 
past. 

MR R. L. MORRISON (Principal Psycho- 
logist, Wormwood Scrubs) said that the 
continuing experimentation in prison train- 
ing systems demanded architectural flexi- 
bility and a refusal to come to premature 
conclusions about what was best in design. 
If the much advocated inter-discipline 
‘team’ was to become a reality more 
thought had to be given to the physical 
location, in close proximity to one another, 
of the various specialists’ offices, common 
rooms, etc. 

MRS PAULINE MORRIS (social research 
worker) urged prison design which would 
make specialist and other staffs an integral 
part of the prison community. She saw no 
reason, she said, why they should not share 
eating and toilet facilities with the prisoners, 
given somewhat more privacy than existed 
at present. 

She stressed the need for a gymnasium, 
and open spaces sufficiently large to permit 
a football to be kicked around. On the 
question of cells v. dormitories, she said 
that prisoners had a right to privacy but 
rarely achieved it. If dormitories were 
provided they should at least have parti- 
tions. In describing present toilet arrange- 
ments as fundamentally degrading, Mrs 
Morris expressed a theme which was 
commonly repeated during the meeting. 
Existing security systems she thought 
inefficient and time-consuming. The main 
security should be provided externally, on 
the outside walls or internally, by means of 
closed circuit television. Prison hospitals, 
she added, were a form of Trojan Horse 
and should always be sited inside the 
prison perimeter. 


MR TORSTEN ERIKSSON (Director 
General, National Swedish Prisons Board) 
said that though prison staffs now agreed 
that the smaller group permitted closer 
contact with prisoners, Sweden tended to 
build larger and larger institutions which 
were nearer the optimum size for the 
provision of modern specialist services. 
About half of the apparent high cost per 
prisoner of building in Sweden went 
towards the provision of factories with the 
most modern equipment. The latter, of 
course, earned revenue, but this was not 
always understood. 

A world-wide trend towards the abolition 
of ‘exercise rings’ and the provision of 
recreational areas was reported by members 
of the Group. 

MR T. S. LODGE (Home Office) said that 
in 50 years’ time there might be a general 
desire to pull down existing prisons and 
rebuild them from the inside out. He asked 
whether anything was being done to build 
actual experimental units to lessen the 
burden of such reconstruction on - the 
architect when that time came? 

MR JEREMY THORPE, MP, Said that the 
inmates of Alcatraz had flush toilets in 
their cells though such prisoners were, he 
would admit, more ‘permanent’ than most. 
A possible alternative was a corridor 
arrangement from the back of cells to a 
common toilet, so controlled that the 
the corridor would be available to only one 
prisoner at a time. He deplored the 
‘mailbag-sewing’ mentality of some planners 
and urged the provision of more adequate 
prison workshops. At San Quentin he had 
seen prisoners doing body work on cars, 
spinning cloth, etc. (a later speaker pointed 
out that work on such a scale was only 
possible in the very largest prisons). 

MR MYRL ALEXANDER added that in the 
major prison systems of the usA full, 
useful employment was now a reality, with 
small Government corporations handling 
the disposal of the finished products. 

MR A. W. PETERSON (Chairman, Prison 
Commission) confirmed that Britain’s new 
prisons had extensively equipped workshops 
in keeping with modern industrial require- 
ments. 

MR ALAN BAINTON (Governor of 
Wakefield Prison) said that the country 
now had a large number of maximum 
security prisons, built a century ago, which 
were ‘incurably durable’ and magnificently 
unsuited to their purpose. He supported 
the plea for the cell to be treated as a 
bedroom, with toilet facilities separate, 
but said that in Wakefield, where prisoners 
were in any case out of their cells from early 
morning until late evening, the problem 
was of no consequence. 

He visualised, as an ideal arrangement, a 
series of workshops opening off a central 
corridor which contained toilet and washing 
conveniences, and permitted supervision by 
the disciplinary staff. Movable partitions 
would permit ready adjustment to the needs 
of raw materials, manufactured goods, etc., 
and there would be loading bays at each 
end. In contrast to Mrs Pauline Morris, 
he said that many prison staffs felt it 
important to preserve a certain distance 
between themselves and the prisoners. 
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Their messes and other ‘acilities were little £3,000 

better than those of prisoners, how per man 
and he would strongly advocate im a more maj 

ment in this direction so that the ae vhat reall 

horizon of staff members so that 1 
raised. 

He welcomed the decline of the radiall oon den 

designed prison. Each day at Wakefield (for instan 
one saw, he said, long ‘caravans’ of priso- MRA.W 
ners moving the whole length of a wing t) @ while not 
obtain their food. This was an indication had been 
of the general contempt for the value of rooms, ce 
prisoner’s time and labour. The Homicide soups to 
Act of 1957 was bringing into prison a station, ¢ 
large number of men who would serve ve DRD.B 
long sentences. If, in their case, the saline were for 
was not punitive they might need to be | prisons. 
treated differently and enabled to live a | 
somewhat fuller life. 

A former woman inmate of Holloway | 
Prison complained of the dehumanising 
effect of ugly prison surroundings. Women Nev 
should be given an opportunity to wear 
their own clothes, she said, though she 
recognised that this would in turn demand By Dr | 
laundry facilities, cupboard space in cells 
etc. She added that if solitary confinement 
had to be provided it should be so sited that J 4s Mr I 
prisoners could be taken to it directly, Cj of S 
without having to be dragged protesting my 
through the whole prison, upsetting every- likes to 
one else in the process. She referred also to 4 4 acen 
the psychological effect of the smal) ‘ay nurse 
cubicles in which newcomers waited to be | Indeed s 
interviewed. Many, she said, mistook them 
for the cells in which they were to be 
confined. 

SIR CHARLES BARING Said that the 
workshops of the Central Prison at Pretoria 
were reminiscent of open hangars, with all 
the atmosphere of a modern machine shop, — 
and the disciplinary staff out of sight. This 
had a good effect on discipline, but the | 
arrangement depended to some extent on 
local climatic conditions. = 

MRS E. R. RADFORD (Senior Psycho- 
logist, Holloway Prison) welcomed the 
greater workshop facilities in the 
prisons, but said that far too many women | 
left prison no better than when they 
entered. They should enjoy training facili- 
ties equal to those of the men; some 
15 per cent of the younger women had 
very good intelligence and more adult 
education was needed. 

MR D. L. HOWARD, a former prison 
education officer, said that adult education 
was a discussion process and there should 
be no suggestion of classroom arrangements, 
with people sitting at a desk and facing a 
blackboard. Other speakers referred to a 
tendency nowadays to provide outdoor 
‘quiet? areas, where discussion groups 
could be conducted, games played, etc. 

SIR LIONEL FOX added that in the new 
prisons for men provision was made for 
art, handicrafts, discussion and ordinary 
class work. He was sure the same would be 
available in the new prisons for women. 

MR R. TURNER [L] (Director of Works 
MoW) appealed for a more practical 
approach. Some 24 new establishments 
were being built or designed, at a cost 0 
£15 or 16 million, with a view to completion 
in five or six years, he said. If all the ideas 
of which they had heard during thet 
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discussion were incorporated the cost 
would be astronomical. Blundeston, which 
was something of an exercise, and included 
rison Officers’ houses, would cost about 
$1,700 per man; others had worked out at 
£3,000 per man. If they could save £500 
per man they would be able to build five 
more major establishments. Agreement on 
what really mattered in prisons was needed, 
g that the architect could be given a 
cear-cut brief. Elaborate arrangements 
which demanded a great deal of supervision, 
for instance, could not save money. 

MR A.W. PETERSON Said that Blundeston, 
yhile not perfect, contained much of what 
tad been suggested—gymnasia, education 
rooms, cell blocks designed to permit small 
roups to be formed, flexibility of admini- 
gration, etc. 

DRD. B. MORRIS asked what plans there 
were for re-developing existing urban 
prisons. The 18th-century remnant at 


Maidstone, for instance, was well worth 
preserving. The front part of Pentonville 
was a good looking structure. Might one 
not preserve it, but knock down the cell 
wings, utilising the existing space to develop 
new types of building, possibly of a pre- 
fabricated variety ? 

MR DUNCAN FAIRN (Chief Director, 
Prison Commission) replied that there was 
nowhere to put existing prison populations 
while this was being done. MR. R. TURNER 
added that the alteration of old buildings 
was often much more costly than rebuilding 
anew. Also, it was very restricting, in that 
one could not incorporate new plans. Adap- 
tation might be possible in isolated cases. 

MR LESLIE FAIRWEATHER [A], Secre- 
tary of the Group, said that existing 
prisons were so solid that they might 
continue to be used for 50 years. If adapta- 
tion was not to take place, how long could 
the present position be tolerated? 


MR DUNCAN FAIRN Said that it was 
hoped within a measurable period three 
in a cell would be the exception; but 
the curve of prison population was steadily 
rising. In reply to a question from MR J. E. 
HALL WILLIAMS (London University) he 
said that in open prisons the types of 
buildings taken over had been such as to 
make dormitory accommodation inevitable, 
but a man’s right to privacy must be 
recognised. At Blundeston four dormitories 
had been provided, one for each block; but 
the major part would be cellular. Flexibility 
in dealing with a mixed population was 
sought. Dormitories with a separate, self- 
contained sanitary annexe had been found 
to work well. 


NOTE: A full report of the working 
sessions will be given in a future issue by the 
Hon. Secretary of the Prison Design Group, 
Mr Leslie Fairweather [A]. 


"iNew Youth Centres in Sweden and Denmark 
nd J By Dr Helen Rosenau 


hat J As Mr Holger Blom, the Head of the 
ly, City of Stockholm’s Parks Department, 
Ng F likes to put it, education must be seen 


smugness. This can be seen, for example, 
in Paul Shgyer’s caricature of a city 
playground (Fig. 1). 


are concerned with expansion, and 
emphasis is on planning for the future 
and on improvements all round. Further- 


TY @ 3s a continuous process, starting in the more, the Scandinavians possess a Swedish institutions are not easily 
tvs day nursery and continuing through life. marked sense of humour, which helps comparable with those in this country, 
‘be | Indeed social workers in Scandinavia to alleviate bureaucratic pressure and because they operate within a different 
on framework. Formal schooling there 
be begins at the age of seven, not, as in this 
country, at five, and therefore the need 

the for kindergarten and nursery schools is 
| | particularly acute. Educational institu- 
tions are mostly co-educational, and 
schools generally start at 8 am, which 


leaves the younger children free during 
the afternoon. The problem of children 
both of whose parents are at work is 
solved by the operation of ‘after 
dinner’ or ‘afternoon’ homes, for children 
up to the age of 16. In spite of many 
differences, institutions in Sweden may 
perhaps provide some useful suggestions 
for dealing with comparable problems 
in this country. 

Anyone wishing to study a mixed 
economy cannot do better than become 
acquainted with Sweden. For example, 
the plans of the youth clubs in Stock- 
holm for those 14 to 21 years of age 
are directed and laid down by the city, 
but the execution is usually given to 
private architects, who work to the 
specification but have almost complete 
freedom within this limit. The pattern 
includes a cloakroom with hooks, to 
keep the place tidy (possessors of a 
coat without a hanger have to pay a 
fine of 10 gre, i.e. c. 3d.). This is 
followed by an ‘open room’ or café, in 
which members can entertain their non- 
member friends. Light refreshments are 
on sale here, but can only be bought 
by members. A gymnasium and hall 
with a stage are also included. What is 
So interesting is that in the new suburbs 


Fig. 1 
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these youth centres are considered of } In spi 
such vital importance that they are ‘T ppecificat 
incorporated as part of the overall plan. planner 
Within the parks, as is well known, mpressic 
supervised playgrounds are provided for ind mor 
the youngest children, but there are by the se 
also facilities for older children, par- woods 0 
ticularly for sport, including in the or granit 
winter flood-lighting on the ski-runs. ihe land: 
The young people who attend the the emp 
clubs are some of them teddy boys and proportic 
girls, but at any rate mostly ‘non- Sweden i 
academic’ types. The equivalent of impresses 
grammar school children attend the integratic 
centres occasionally for dances and and the r 
other activities, especially in smaller ; may go 
places, but usually have too much home- Fig-3 fi 
work to go out a great deal in the according to site and resident popula- _ parts of the cities, where living con- § UM®: 
evenings. As in this country, many of tion. In Vallingby in 1955 6,500 boys ditions are more primitive, and where that the | 
them do their homework in public and girls used the youth centres every _ they are therefore particularly necessary,  “Hitect 
libraries. The centres cater for all kinds week. The youth clubs of Hagsatra and There is, for example, a real home offices ar 
of tastes, and include crafts, the arts, | Ragsved are both recently founded and atmosphere in the Katarina Ostra and there 
cookery, make-up classes for girls, full of life and bustle, and a happy Eftermiddagshem for 53 children, in tt _ 
boxing for boys, etc. Ballroom dancing atmosphere prevails. They form part one of the older quarters of Stockholm. city of Si 
is extremely popular, and the classes __ of the local office and shopping centres. | The centres are open up to 5.30 or gy (0 lst 
with a professional MC are well attended, (Figs. 2 and 3.) 6 pm and children from 7 to 16 get aj" perh 
and encouraged by educationalists in The ‘after-dinner’ or ‘afternoon’ meal there and have their own lockers. Y * Prt 
order to attract young people to the homes are also considered as part of Here the young can do their homework Club of ' 
clubs. the overall plans of the new suburbs, _ and can get advice on school or other  ° disus 
The size of youth centres varies | but they are found too in the older problems. Parents pay 15-40 kroner a a _ 
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week, i.e. about £1-£2 10s., according 
to their means. All accommodation is 
fully used, e.g. by smaller children in 
the morning, mothers’ clubs in the 
wening, etc. This is made possible by 
the high standard of tidiness, and the 
respect Which the users show for well- 
designed furniture and fittings. They 
appreciate the best, and the Scan- 
dinavian policy is, in fact, that only the 
est is good enough if useful citizens 
we to be formed. It is characteristic of 
the Swedish system, and of Scandinavia 
»s a whole, that staffing by voluntary 
yorkers is discouraged, since it is felt 
that only fully trained people can cope 
wecessfully and are to be fully relied on. 
Unfortunately, as in this country, there 
sa shortage of trained personnel, since 


ch jobs are comparatively poorly 


aid. 
"* spite of the many and detailed 
specifications which confront the town 
slanner in Sweden, the overriding 
mpression is one of harmonious scale 
and monumentality. This is enhanced 
vy the setting of the new towns among 
woods of tall trees and on sandy soil 
or granite, the boulders forming part of 
the landscaping. Whereas in Denmark 
the emphasis is more on the well- 
soportioned individual building, in 
Sweden it is the town as a whole which 
impresses by its simplicity and formal 
integration. The landscape background 
and the rigours of the winter in Sweden 
may go far to explain the prevalent 
feling for simple shapes and precise 
volume. It is significant in this context 
that the models which are preferred in 
architectural schools and town planners’ 
offices are in white to clarify the forms, 
and therefore evoke a winter landscape. 
It may be interesting to compare the 
city of Stockholm’s youth centres with 
an outstanding Danish example, which 
can perhaps best be described as run 
by a private trust. This is the Youth 
Club of Versterbro, established near an 
old disused shooting range in Copen- 
hagen about three and a half years ago, 
with the help of the state, the city and 
private individuals. The house, which 
was specially designed by the City 
Architect, Mr F. C. Lund, and his 
associates, forms part of an open quad, 
situated between a kindergarten and 
centre in which older children can play, 
and an 18th-century mansion which is 
now the City Museum of Copenhagen. 
Thus the site combines a living tradition 
vith novel developments. The simple, 
vell-proportioned club structure, which 
nthe summer is covered with flowers, 
imphasises the link with the countryside 
important in Denmark and is there- 
‘ore of great benefit in this overcrowded 
listrict. The high level of taste found 
nthe furniture (some of the chairs are 
iesigned by Arne Jacobsen), the colour 
hemes and interior decoration 
enerally, are outstanding. The pro- 
‘sion of flowers is lavish, especially in 
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the bar, and is much appreciated by the 
members. A large notice board greets 
newcomers at the door, telling them 
that the Club, which caters for an age 
range of 14-18, is full and new members 
cannot be accepted, a sign of its popu- 
larity. It is remarkable that the whole 
place looks new, thus showing that the 
members appreciate their Club and do 
everything to retain its well-kept 
appearance (Figs. 4 and 5). 

The Club is run as an independent 
private unit, although the land and 
buildings were provided by the City of 
Copenhagen, and it receives a subsidy 
from the State and the city. Members 
pay only a nominal fee of 3 Danish 
kroner (about 3s.) per month. As the 
Club is dependent on covering its 
expenses it is run as a Youth Hostel in 
the summer, where individuals and 
groups are welcome to stay. The Club 
caters for 600 members, which is 
regarded by the Warden as the opti- 
mum number, since it makes personal 
contact easy for all concerned. Among 
the Club’s most important educational 
provisions are not only sports, music, 
drama, the arts and languages, but the 
help which they provide with school 
work for retarded pupils. Places are also 
set aside where students can work 
undisturbed. It is also of interest that the 
Warden’s helpers are all qualified and 
receive payment, in order to ensure a 
high level of efficiency. 

What are the reasons for the Scan- 
dinavian clubs and other provisions for 
the young being successful? The 
answers suggested are these. The first 
and most important seems to be that 
members feel that these are their own 
clubs, their pride and responsibility. 
Therefore the rooms are kept like new, 
although the furniture may be several 


years old. The designs, fittings and 
flower decorations are of the highest 
quality, and the members themselves 
object strongly to untidiness and bad 
manners generally. Wilful breakages are 
therefore as good as non-existent. 

Secondly, the clubs are open to both 
sexes, which brings boy and girl together 
in pleasant and, to a certain degree, 
supervised surroundings. The staff are 
anxious to attract the young people to 
dances, and in fact there is a growing 
demand for these. 

Thirdly, there is available a trained 
and dedicated staff, who can show the 
young, whatever their type, that they 
are really ‘wanted’. Their attitude is 
based on truly democratic ideals and 
involves less emphasis on the training 
of an elite, so characteristic of education 
in this country. Here appears one of the 
greatest contrasts between England and 
Scandinavia, and this may perhaps 
explain the relative absence of ‘angries’ 
and the permeating atmosphere of 
joyful participation in the northern 
countries. 


NOTE: The examples of youth centres 
discussed in this study are typical of 
Scandinavian developments generally, but 
have been singled out because they are 
personally known to the present writer. 

My visit to Sweden was made possible 
by the Swedish Institute and a Staff Grant 
for Research Abroad from the University 
of Manchester and I wish to express my 
gratitude to both these institutions. The 
collecting of information has been facili- 
tated by the generous assistance of the 
various officials and organisations con- 
cerned. They are far too numerous to men- 
tion individually, but I should like to take 
this opportunity to express my thanks 
to them. 

The plans have been adapted for publica- 
tion by Mr J. B. Harris. — H.R. 


Fig. 5 Youth Club on the site of the Royal Shooting Estate, Copenhagen, 1958. City Architect. 
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Practice Notes 


Sub-Contract Forms 


The National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers and the Federation of Associa- 
tions of Specialists and Sub-Contractors 
have called the attention of their members 
to the desirability of each party to any 
Sub-Contract Agreement having a complete 
copy signed by the other party. 

In the opinion of the two Federations, the 
best practice where there are no amend- 
ments to the Form of Sub-Contract is for 
the contractor to prepare two copies of the 
Form of Sub-Contract, to sign and stamp 
one himself and to send the other to the 
sub-contractor for signing and stamping. 
The signed and stamped copies can there- 
after be exchanged. 

Where there are amendments to the sub- 
contract documents, both parties may wish 
to have the opportunity to see the copies 
side by side. It is, therefore, recommended 
that the contractor should prepare two 
copies, initial all amendments, and send 
both copies to the sub-contractor. The 
sub-contractor will initial the amendments 
on both copies. He will stamp and sign one 
and return both to the contractor. The 
contractor should then stamp and sign the 
other and return it to the sub-contractor. 


RIBA Scale of Charges 


The Application of the RIBA Scale of 
Charges to Repetitive Housing Work, 
which has superseded the Scales of Fees 
for State-Aided Housing and Multi-Storey 
Flats as from 1 June 1961, is published 
as a separate booklet (price 3d.) and is 
obtainable from the Secretary RIBA. 


Land Compensation Act, 1961 


The above-mentioned Act came into 
operation on 1 August 1961. 

The Act repeals and re-enacts in con- 
solidated form the provisions of the 


Acquisition of Land (Assessment of Com- 
pensation) Act, 1919, and certain subsequent 
enactments relating to the assessment of 
compensation in respect of compulsory 
acquisition of interests in land; to the with- 
drawal of notices to treat; and to the pay- 
ment of additional compensation and 
allowances in connection with such 
acquisitions or with certain purchases by 
agreement of interests in land. Some 
improvements and minor corrections have 
been made to facilitate the consolidation. 


The Institute of Arbitrators 


We commend to members the series of 
lectures arranged by the Institute of 
Arbitrators for this autumn. The programme 
of lectures is as follows: 


ARBITRATION AGREEMENT — Nature of 
Arbitration; Arbitration Act, 1950; Arbi- 
tration Agreement. At 6 pm Tuesday 10 
October. J. R. W. Alexander, CBE, MA, 
LLB, FCIS, FIARB. 

DISPUTE — Dispute; Arbitrator; Umpire; 
Expert Witness. Tuesday 17 October. 
A. B. Waters, MBE, GM, FIARB, [F]. 
PRELIMINARY PROCEEDINGS — Pre- 
liminary Proceedings; Pleadings; Evidence; 
Case Stated; High Court. Tuesday 24 
October. Rt. Hon. Lord Meston. 
HEARING AND AWARD - Hearing; Award; 
Costs; Appeal; Enforcement. Tuesday 
31 October. J. R. W. Alexander, CBE, MA, 
LLB, FCIS, FIARB. 

PRACTICE ARBITRATION — For those 
attending the Lectures. 14 November. 


All the above lectures will be held at 6 pm 
at the RIBA, 66 Portland Place, London, 
WI1. Tickets will not be required except for 
the Practice Arbitration on 14 November 
1961. 

Full details and handbills giving the 
programme can be obtained direct from the 
Institute of Arbitrators, 27 Regent Street, 
London, SWI. 


The Economic Situation 


The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government has sent to local authorities 
in England and Wales a circular (37/61) 
drawing their attention to the statement 
on the economic situation made in the 
House of Commons on 25 July. 

‘The Government’s first aim’, says the 
circular, ‘is to slow down the rise of home 
demand in order to reduce the inflationary 
pressures which are helping to drive up 
costs. One of the main ways of doing this 
is to check public expenditure which is 
growing too fast in relation to the nation’s 
resources: and public expenditure includes 
expenditure by local authorities, large and 
small.’ 

Government departments are putting 
into operation the restrictions on future 
expenditure announced by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and will be scrutinising 
very closely all expenditure proposals, 
including those for new capital works 
coming to them from local authorities. 


These are advised that they should 
satisfy themselves that the total build-up 
of their expenditures, looking several years 
ahead, will be within their resources as 
far as they can be foreseen, assuming that 
grants would remain at their present level. 

Local authorities are asked to decline any 
tenders being offered which strike them as 
being too high, and to defer the project 
until lower quotations can be got. 

In the short term, says the circular, the 
amount of capital work being attempted 
at the present time is greatly in excess of 
what the building and civil engineering 
industries can efficiently handle. The aim 
must be that the total capital expenditure 
of local authorities in 1962-63 should not 
significantly exceed that for the current year. 

In the sphere of local authority house 
building there have been clear signs over 
the past month of the growing pressure 
on building resources. Tender prices have 
risen, time for completions has lengthened 


and the number of houses in the 
have tended to pile up. An 
number of local authorities have found j 
difficult to place contracts. This situation 
will get worse if there is an attem : 


‘pipe-tine 
INCreasing 


maintain the present rate of building. , 

Therefore the total number of houses 
put into contract by local authorities durin 
1962, over and above those already in the 
pipe-line, should be reduced below recent 
levels. In making this adjustment, Priority 
should be given to building for sium 
clearance and for accommodation for the 
elderly, and for rehousing of families living 
in bad conditions. 

Each authority is required to inform the 
Department of the number of houses they 
think it needful to put into tender in the 
coming year. 

The economic situation, says the circu. 
Jar, has lead the Minister for the time being 
to defer sanctioning loans for new swim. 
ming baths and similar projects, and 


schemes of this kind for which tenders | 


have not yet been submitted to the Depart- 
ment. 

Finally, the circular says that the for- 
warding programming of schemes in this 
heterogeneous field, ranging from amenity 
to the essentials of urban life, and which 
must allow for the unexpected but imme- 
diate expenditures, is exceptionally difficult, 
especially as many of them already well 
advanced may have to be postponed. The 
Government are now faced with the need 
to programme all capital investment up to 
1965-66. 

To do this the Minister proposes to deal 
specifically with all these projects esti- 
mated to cost more than £20,000, and 
accordingly asks local authorities to review 
the projects in the field of town halls and 
offices; libraries, art galleries and museums; 
theatres, assembly halls, etc.; baths and 
wash-houses, including swimming baths 
and outdoor pools; community centres 
and PT schemes; public walks and 
pleasure grounds; markets; crematoria, 
cemeteries, etc.; refuse disposal schemes; 
public conveniences; general depots, etc. 

They are asked to submit or re-submit 
such of their proposals as they wish to 
continue and to state what year they wish 
to start on them. 
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Book Reviews 


The Ideal City in its Architectural Evolution 


Jen Rosenau. 10 in. xx + 168 pp., 
ng 32 plates. Routledge and Kegan 
paul. 1959. £1 10s. 

Dr Rosenau’s book was published in 1959, 
and it is useful to assess its importance 
now as a contribution to the study of 
yban design, for there ts a considerable 
garcity of good textbooks in this field. 
The author of a good book should be 
ecouraged by the profession to consider 
the preparation of further editions, by 
ghich students young and old may have 
wailable the latest knowledge, whether 
wllected from obscurity by historians or 
jeaned directly from life itself as it passes 
into history. 

* let a say at once that The Ideal City 
s most certainly a good book, judged by 
any reasonable standards. Not only is it 
yell produced and clearly written, but it 
covers new ground and brings together in 
me volume a great deal of important 
naterial that is both desirable and necessary 
ior every architectural-planning student to 
know. 

My chief criticisms are directed at its 
omissions, and at the beginning of the first 
chapter Dr Rosenau disarms one by admit- 
ting that the book ‘cannot, by its very 
nature, be comprehensive’. One can only 
hope, therefore, that in future editions she 
will broaden its scope and content, and 
in the meantime one can only offer a few 
suggestions as to how this might be done. 

In the early chapters she might well 
travel beyond Europe to Asia, and include 
both India and China in her dissertation 
on the ancient tradition. The philosophers 
of India were particularly interested in 
Ideal Cities, and at least one would have 
tiveted the caste system to urban design 
by dividing the city into four parts, giving 
the white land to the Brahmins, the red 
land to the Kshattryas, the brown land 
to the Vaisyas, and the black land to the 
Sudras. Little did he know how truly his 
proposals would be adopted even without 
philosophical sanction! So another chapter, 
please, for the Vedas, and at least a page 
on the effect of magic numbers on Chinese 
cities, 

The section on the Middle Ages, too, 
seems a little thin, and I feel sure that as 
an enthusiastic architectural historian Dr 
Rosenau should be able to find more about 
ideal medieval cities, even if only by fol- 
lowing up the studies of her former 
Manchester colleague, Professor Tout. 

On the Renaissance, where the creation 
of ideal city plans became almost a pastime 
for every thinking architect, I think she 
is excellent, although even here there is 
room for more diagrams of the kind that 
Dr Dickinson has collected, and there are 
still wonderful things to be found in a close 
arch through Italian paintings - for 
mstance, the beautiful little model of a 
‘own (Ascoli) being held by a bishop in the 
Annunciation, by Crivelli. And I have a 
tunch that either Leonardo himself, or 
one of his friends, produced more sketches 
of ideal cities flowing from a functional 
analysis of planning problems. 

I have a doubt, however, when she 
Suggests that the Renaissance town-planner 
influenced the theatre rather than vice 
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versa. It still makes good sense to me that 
the town-planners should have been 
influenced both by stage sets and paintings, 
just as much later on the British landscape 
architects were influenced by Claude and 
Poussin. 

As an amateur investigator of ideal cities, 
I discovered one British 18th-century source 
which might deserve her attention — the 
Lilliputian cities described so carefully in 
Gulliver’s Travels, and I know she would 
agree that there are many more hidden away 
in our literature; certainly News from 
Nowhere deserves more than the few lines it 
gets, if only to emphasise the architectural 
ideals which animated the following 
generation so powerfully. 

Coming closer to today, I missed Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s Broadacre City, the pro- 
ducts of the Russian dreamers of the ’20s, 
and a fuller discussion of the work of 
Sant’ Elia. But all this is not meant as 
destructive criticism, but rather as a tribute 
to an excellent and much needed contri- 
bution to planning literature, which must 
have set many other minds working on 
such an exciting and important subject. 

PERCY JOHNSON-MARSHALL [4] 


The Synthetic Vision of Walter Gropius 


By Gilbert Herbert. 9} in. 66 pp. incl. illus. 
Johannesburg: Witwatersrand University 
Press. 1959. £1 Is. 


The highfalutin title will probably intimi- 
date British readers, who seldom feel at ease 
when confronted with synthetic visions. This 
is a pity, because Mr Herbert’s little book 
is a most able analysis of the philosophy 
which founded the Bauhaus 40 years ago, 
and which has guided its founder ever since. 
The indivisibility of art and life, the essen- 
tial oneness of all things, the conception of 
art as embracing every aspect of living, are 
familiar themes, but those who refer to them 
often have no clear idea of their significance. 
Walter Gropius has long seen what they 
mean with absolute clarity and, with 
untiring singlemindedness, has devoted his 
life and remarkably varied abilities to 
putting them into practice, not only in his 
architecture, but as an educator and a 
brilliant, but self-effacing, co-ordinator of 
the work of others, fields in which his 
contributions have been at least as impor- 
tant. 

Gilbert Herbert’s essay first appeared as 
an article in the South African Architectural 
Record in 1955. It has been revised and 
slightly expanded to form this skilfully 
illustrated and fully documented study. 
Generally speaking, the author writes 
succinctly and well, with only occasional 
flounders into jargon (e.g., experiential 
background). He deserves to be read. 


The Modulor 


By Le Corbusier. 74 in. 244 pp., illus. 
Faber and Faber. Ist paper covered edition 
1961. 12s. 6d. 


Thanks to Faber and Faber, The Modulor 
was published in English in 1954, and this 
was followed in 1958 by the English version 
of Modulor 2, a continuation of Le Cor- 
busier’s earlier exposition of his ‘har- 
monious measure to the human scale’. 


‘In the studio in the rue de Sevres, | instructed 
Prévéral to put in order my notes made on 
board the Vernon S. Hood. The necessities 

of language demanded that the golden rule 
should be given a name. Of several possible 
words, the ‘MODULOR" was chosen. At the 
same time the “trade mark", the label, was 
decided upon, the drawing itself supplying an 
explanation of the invention. 

This time, it was a simple matter to give a 
description: the ““Modulor" is a measuring 
tool based on the human body and on 
mathematics. A man-with-arm-upraised 
provides, at the determining points of his 
occupation of space - foot, solar plexus, head, 
tips of fingers of the upraised arm - three 
intervals which give rise to a series of golden 
sections, called the Fibonacci series. On the 
other hand, mathematics offers the simplest and 
also the most powerful variation of a value: 
the single unit, the double unit and the three 
golden sections. 

The combinations obtained by the use of the 
“Modulor” have proved themselves to be 
infinite. Prévéral was given the job of preparing 
a series of demonstration panels. The splendid 
result was the natural gift of numbers - the 
implacable and magnificent play of mathematics.’ 


The original Modulor is now available in 
English as a paper-back — thanks, once 
again, to Faber and Faber. 


The Measure of Man 


By Henry Dreyfuss. 11} in. Portfolio of 
18 diagrams (two life size) + booklet. New 
York: Whitney Library of Design. 1960. 
$4.95. 


The folder, The Measure of Man — Human 
Factors in Design by Henry Dreyfuss, con- 
tains diagrams setting out in readily usable 
form most of the known anthropometric 
data of use to designers. Stress is laid on 
the fact that one has not only to design 
to suit the average, but also to accommo- 
date the near-extremes. 

The author readily concedes that the 
data are based on fairly narrow statistical 
samples, and hopes for more ambitious 
research projects in the future to supple- 
ment existing knowledge. 

If, however, more use were made of the 
information already available to architects 
and other designers, there is no doubt that 
a considerable improvement in our working 
and home environment would follow. 

B. WHITEHEAD 


The Woodwork of Greek Roofs 


By A. T. Hodges. 10 in. xvi + 150 pp., 
illus. + 16 plates. Cambridge UP. 1960. 
£2 10s. 


To write a book dealing with a subject, 
knowledge of which depends on (a) archaeo- 
logical evidence of a conjectural rather than 
factual nature, the interpretation of such 
evidence being open to speculation, and 
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(b) written evidence of building inscriptions 
and accounts involving the use of technical 
descriptions whose exact meaning (on 
present knowledge) is impossible to deter- 
mine, presents considerable difficulties. 
The author admits that the theories he 
proposes concerning the carpentry of 
Greek roofs previous to the 4th century BC 
cannot be proved. The book, however, is a 
worthy attempt, supported by rational 
arguments, to improve upon some of 
the reconstructions advanced by earlier 
authorities. 

The discussions of various temple build- 
ings and methods of timber construction 
used, suggest a wider range of possibilities 
than have been apparent in most previous 
publications which have dealt with the 
subject. Even so, some of the reconstruc- 
tions suggested are not definitive; further 
alternatives are still possible. Deductions 
such as those applied to the use of the attic, 
e.g. Temple of Concord, are by no means 
necessarily correct, as may readily be shown 
by drawing analogies with roofwork of 
other periods of architectural history and 
of which the author seems unaware. 
Similarly, some statements concerning 
present-day methods are dubious as are 
analogies with medieval roofing. 

The appendices, lists and comments of 
technical terms are interesting, if not wholly 
enlightening. Useful comparative tables, 
drawings of eaves details, and references 
are given. 

Students of architecture may find the 
book of interest. It is, however, the specialist 
in the Greek archaeological field who will 
obtain most value from its study. 

G. J. POWIS [4] 


Natural Stone as an Element in Design 


By Gerd Zimmerchied. 12 in. 321  pp., 
incl. illus. Standard Catalogue Co. 1961. 
£4. 


Over 300 photographs of stone masonry 
— from the Lebanon to Japan — each with 
a brief — usually very brief - note in English, 
French and German. Little information 
emerges from these notes. Only a few give 
the location of the building. None give 
technical details. Much in the English 
translation is trite or platitudinous. There 
is no index or contents list. Neither the 
architects’, nor the photographers’, names 
are stated. G. A. ATKINSON [4] 


Decorating and Furnishing. Materials and 
Practice 


By John Wilson. 10 in. 264 pp., illus. + 40 
plates. Batsford. 1960. £3 3s. 


This is a valuable text and reference book 
for all those concerned with the insides of 
buildings. It contains many tables and dia- 
grams only available hitherto from scattered 
sources. It also contains blemishes, perhaps 
inevitable in a work of such ambitious pro- 
portions, which sets out to cover almost 
every section of the interior design field. The 
book attempts to give aesthetic as well as 
factual advice, and as aesthetics are not 
susceptible to the textbook type of treat- 
ment here adopted, it inevitably misleads by 
seeming to propound didactic rules which 
must be followed to the letter. It is also 
obvious that, although the author has 
carried out a great deal of research, some 
of the chapters show only a perfunctory 
knowledge of their subject. As an instance, 


wrot framed and screwed grounds are not 
mentioned in the chapter dealing with 
panelling. Perhaps more seriously, the 
chapter on colour falls into a number of 
errors unfortunately perpetuated in most 
colour textbooks. This chapter supports 
many hoary old favourites, including that 
of the ‘reversal of natural order’, said to 
produce discord when a dark colour is 
lightened to a tone lighter than that of its 
companion colour or vice versa. This has 
been so often disproved in practice that 
one would have thought it hardly worth 
mentioning. A large part of the chapter 
deals with desirable types of colour scheme 
for specific building types: some of the 
advice is good, but much comprises unfor- 
tunate generalisations which could inhibit 
progressive ideas if taken seriously by 
students. 

C. FLEETWOOD-WALKER [4A] 


Exhibition and Display 


By James Gardner and Caroline Heller. 
11# in. 192 pp., illus. Batsford. 1960. 
£4 4s. 


As would be expected of such noted practi- 
tioners in the art of display as the author 
and his collaborator, this book contains 
almost everything required for reference 
on a wide range of subjects. Although 
primarily intended as an aid to commercial 
techniques, in which the observation and 
intelligence of people are given due regard, 
the principles and ideas so admirably 
communicated by the authors in text, line 
and photography have applications in many 
fields of display. For instance, although 
exhibition design, as such, is studied in the 
fullest possible detail for quite two-thirds 
of the book, and is, as would be expected 
from the title, the main thesis of the authors, 
interspersed in the text and illustrations are 
numerous examples of display applied to 
subjects remote from trade, such as 
museums, art galleries, and even landscape. 
That is, perhaps, why the book is so 
attractive; there is something in it for 
everyone. Most of the remainder of the 
book shows what can happen in practice 
when principles are applied (or mis- 
applied), and is illustrated by excellent 
photographs; in fact drawings and pictorial 
illustrations throughout are of the highest 
quality, and production is Batsford at its 
best. At the end of the book is an admirable 
synopsis of procedure; that is, of points to 
be considered and actions to be taken by 
an exhibitor at a trade fair. 

The writer of this review would like to 
mention that he first came across this book 
when searching for material on art galleries 
and museums, and has found it extremely 
useful for that purpose. For those engaged 
on exhibitions and display work, however, 
the book would seem to be quite indis- 
pensable, and should be on every office 
bookshelf. 

M. J. H. BUNNEY [F] 


Architectural History 
Volume 2. 9} in. 94 pp., incl. illus. Society 
of Architectural Historians of Great 
Britain: Institute of Advanced Architectural 
Studies, York. 1959. 


The second volume of the Journal of the 
Society of Architectural Historians is a 
creditable piece of work, efficiently 
organised and printed and with illustra- 


tions competently reproduced, 
include contributions by 


Its contents 
ruce 

(Note on... the South Aisle of —e 
Minster); Howard Colvin (Mediaeya) 


building contracts); John Harr : 

Jones Newmarket drawings): Henry ~~ 
(British Transport . . . records): Sir ian 
Summerson (Newgate gaol drawings): and 
a particularly valuable feature for th 
architectural research worker, a list 
unpublished theses. 


Interiors Book of Restaurants 
By W. W. Atkin and Joan Adler. 12} in 
xii + 215 pp., illus. New York: Whitney 
Library of Design. 1960. $15. ' 


Largely a picture book of restaurants 
illustrated during recent years in the maga- 
zine Interiors, this handsome book also 
provides a great deal of background 


information of a general kind on the | 


restaurant business in the United States 
and a certain amount of basic data for 
architects. Few plans or detail drawings are 
included, and nearly all the examples shown 
are, of course, American. The particular 
problems of restaurateurs, as well as those 
of restaurant designers, were very much in 
the minds of the authors in compiling this 
study. 


Architects’ Working Details 7 


Ed. by D. A. C. A. Boyne and Lance 
Wright. 12 in. 160 pp., illus. Architectural 
Press. 1960. £1 5s. 


This excellently designed series has the 
great merit of really opening flat. Each 
detail consists of a very large photograph 
and, on the opposite page, working draw- 
ings. Volume 7 is compiled entirely from 
buildings in the UK. They are grouped 
under main headings: windows, doors, 
staircases, walls and partitions, roofs and 
ceilings, covered ways and canopies, water 
supply and sanitation, furniture and fittings, 
and (a small section only) miscellaneous. 


Das kleine Haus 


By Rainer Wolff. 10} in. 84 pp. illus. 
Munich: Verlag Callwey. 1959. DM 12.50. 


A German architect, with long experience 
of small house design, analyses in detail the 
particular problems of this building type. 
A number of examples, all in Western 
Germany, are revealing a wide variety of 


interpretation and solution, are illustrated 


with floor plans, photos and, sometimes, 
sections. An inexpensive and extremely 
competent book, typical of the productions 
of this excellent publishing house. 


Painting from A to Z 


By James Lawrence. 4th (revised) ed. 9 in. 
342 pp. Manchester: Sutherland Publishing 
Co. 1959. £1 10s. 


An extremely useful, indeed encyclopaedic, 
reference source, which was first published 
in 1935. It has now been systematically 
revised to keep pace with modern tech- 
niques. 


Industrial Architecture, by James F. Munce, 
published in the United States by the F.W. 
Dodge Corporation, which was reviewed in 
the May 1961 issue of the RIBA JOURNAL, 
has now been published in this country by 
lliffe Books Ltd., price £5 5s. 
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Buildings constructed with “Stacks Builder’, by permission of Bell Toys Ltd. 


MARLEY 


oor tiles 


wherever there are floors to tile 


Marleyflex vinyl asbestos tiles and Marley De Luxe vinyl 
tiles are available in an exciting and versatile colour 
range. They are among the most easily maintained floor 
tiles available, and retain their bright, glowing colours 
throughout years of wear. 

Vinyl coved base skirting, stairtreads, risers and nosing, 
are manufactured by Marley, to provide the perfect finish 
for all Marley Tile Floors. 


é 


x - Ltd. ol MA RLEY SEVENOAKS - KENT - Sevenoaks 55255 - London Showrooms - 251 Tottenham Court Road - W1 
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NEWEST APPLIANCE FACTORY 


Cubitts’ precision planning speeds construction 
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Mr. A. E. Hitchcock, B.Sc., Technical 
Director of Morphy-Richards (Astral) 
Limited, says: ‘‘Having been closely 
concerned with the development of 
the project, I have been able to 
appreciate the way in which the many 
problems of site preparation and con- 
struction had to be overcome. Building 
for industry requires the closest co- 
operation from the Contractor who 
must combine speed of construction 
with an understanding of the specific 
needs of his Client. The completion 
of this plant on schedule demon- 
strates the value of this kind of 
co-operation.”’ 


Mr. A. F. Keary, Managing Director 
of Holland & Hannen and Cubitts 
(Scotland) Ltd., says: ‘‘From com- 
mencement to completion of @ 
contract we like to work in very 


close collaboration with the clients , 


and their consultants. Such a re- 
lationship ensures an up-to-the- 
minute appreciation of clients’ re- 
quirements and job problems, At 
Dundee this close co-operation has 
enabled extensive areas of the factory 
to be handed over to Morphy-Richards 
(Astral) Limited for plant installation 
many months before the due com- 
pletion date.”’ 
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Architect: Wylie,Shanksand Partners Quantity Surveyor: James Barr & Sons 


¢ programming of construction 
ied Cubitts to make half the factory 
yea available for plant installation 
months ahead of schedule. Thanks 
stime-saving the newest domestic 
factory in Scotland can go into 
ition earlier than anticipated. 
™ new Astral factory at Dundee, 
ing 350,000 sq. ft., is an excellent 
je of how Cubitts’ policy of pre- a cole 
s the client. From the very 
fing, Industrial Estates Manage- 
for Scotland, Morphy-Richards 
a) Ltd., the consultants and 
s co-operated on detailed con- 
jon planning. 
major operation was work 
w—for example, it was discovered 
the best way to tackle the initial 
i of the eight acre site was by 
jonly one excavator and ten dump 
, They moved over 100,000 cubic 
of earth and rock within a few 


Part of the floor area that Cubitts made available four months ahead of schedule. 


Production in full swing : one of the cabinet spot welding lines in action. 


nin under three months the vast 
framework measuring 750 feet by 
twas erected, and the remainder 
construction work moved forward 
according to plan. 


CUBITTS 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LTD. 
1 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. 


LONDON, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, NEWCASTLE, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, TORONTO, 
MONTREAL, VANCOUVER, WELLINGTON N.Z., PORT OF SPAIN, TRINIDAD, BEIRUT. 
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SEMFLEX TILES WERE CHOSEN FOR THE STAFF RESTAURANT, 
COUNTY FIRE OFFICE REGENT STREET, 


This is only one of the wide range of Semtex flooring 
materials, giving unlimited scope for any application. 


* Excellent choice of decorative colours. 


* Backed by the vast research facilities of the Semtex 
Organisation. Expert assistance on pre-treatment and other 
flooring problems. 


* Skilled laying service through Semtex branches or approved 
contractors throughout the U.K. 


* Contracting facilities also available throughout the world. 
* Design consultancy service. 


For further details please contact Semtex today. 


IMAGINATIVE MODERN FLOORING 


6&6 SEMTEX HOUSE - 19/20 BERNERS STREET - LONDON W1 Telephone—LANgham 
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RADIATORS 
were specified for GATWICK AIRPORT 


The Stelrad range of steel radiators gives the 
Architect and Heating Engineer an extensive choice 


and for on which to base their plans. There are many 
different designs covering 31 basic sizes, including 
PUNTA ARENAS the recently introduced Nuvello Radiator. 

Stelrads are the only British made steel radiator 

JERUSALEM to be given a standard test of 100-lbs air pressure 

and under water before despatch. Each radiator is 
described, together with a table giving sizes and 
AMMAN AIRPORTS 


comparative heat emissions, in our catalogue for 


which you are invited to write. 


VISIT 
STAND 20 


STEEL RADIATORS LIMITED 


BRIDGE ROAD, SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX : Telephone: SOUthall 2603 


VAC 
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City of London College Extension 


For utmost efficiency Architects: R. as F.S.A., and 
in Thermal Insulation 
and Sound Reduction. . 


The marked success of TOMO coupled double-glazed WINDOWS is due to Mt COUPLED 
the fact that two panes of ordinary glass are carried in separate sashes, which ad | DOUBLE|||GLAZED 


in turn are coupled together in such a manner that air-filtration can take i WI N D OWS hi 4 


place between the panes. This time-honoured method of coupling, which is 
used extensively throughout Scandinavia, not only prevents condensation 
forming between the panes but allows the sashes to be opened for the purpose 
of cleaning the insides of the two panes and for gaining access to a TOMO 
pleated or venetian blind that can be housed between them. 


TOMO TRADING CO. LTD., 
TOMO coupled double-glazed WINDOWS also offer the advantages of COWLEY PEACHEY, UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 
finely-controlled ventilation and total indoor window-cleaning. They are ' ss 
suitable for inward or outward opening, and can be top-hung, bottom-hung, West Drayton 3751 (10 lines) 
side-hung or pivot-hung. One of the TOMO Group of Companies 


PURPOSE-MADE in finest timbers to ARCHITECT'S size, style and finish 
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32 RICH COLOUR-COMBINATIONS 


A dust-repellent finish 
for offices, hospitals 
and other public buildings 


Porterfieck is a fascinating new mul- 
ticolourpaint withstartling physical 
characteristics. First, and most im- 
portant for public buildings of many 
kinds, it is ‘‘anti-static’’—its mole- 
cular composition stops dirt from 
settling and keeps the surface clean 
indefinitely. 

Secondly, it keeps its colour 
‘flecks’? suspended in the basic 
colour so that they don’t mix even 
when applied. The flecks are of suffi- 
cient size to give a strong visual 
texture. 

The result is a rich, decorative sur- 
face that looks like expensive plastic 
sheeting—yet it’s done in one quick 
spray operation. 


PORTERFLECK SAVES MAINTENANCE 


Besides its revolutionary dirt-repel- 
lent property, proof against normal 


accretion of dust and grime, Porter- 
fleck has a very hard surface which 
is washable, unaffected by conden- 
sation, and highly resistant to 
scratching and chipping. It has an 
unusually long life, and maintenance 
costs are cut almost to zero. 


PORTERFLECK SAVES LABOUR 


The film produced by one coat of 
Porterfieck is 4-5 times as thick as a 
normal paint film, so it camouflages 
irregularities in plaster, joins in 
boards, plaster patches and other 
surface defects. Always applied by 
spray, Porterfleck is touch-dry in 2 
hours, hard overnight. 

Porterfleck costs very little more 
than a traditional one-colour finish 
and can often be applied direct, 
thus saving the cost of priming and 
undercoating. 


PORTERFLECK 


Full details and shade card (32 shades) available on request from: 
SISSONS BROTHERS & COMPANY LIMITED, BANKSIDE, HULL 
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ing by Walter Hoyle eco! 

Drawing by Walter Hoy’ 

THE FOLLOWING COLLECTIONS Fitt 

ARE AVAILABLE FOR ARCHITECTS CONCERNED will 
WITH THE SPECIFICATION OR DIRECTION eos 

OF DECORATIVE SCHEMES pon 

PALLADIO, HAYWARD, THE ARCHITECTS BOOK, MODUS *Th 
AND MAY BESEEN AT 4 


The Architects’ Department The Wall Paper Manufacturers Limited 
19/21 Mortimer Street London W 1 
or King’s House King Street West Manchester 3 
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The most effective way to heat water 


Anyone using a solid fuel water heating system would 
welcome details of the New World Circulyn. It provides a 
constant and reliable supply of hot water efficiently 
economically and cleanly. No dirt, no dust. No fuel to 
store and carry. No work, no worry. 


How it economises 


Fitted to a well lagged cylinder, the New World Circulyn 
will provide a family with all their hot water require- 
ments. For example, in the case of two adults and two 
children the cost is normally between 5/- and 7/- per week 
dependent on the local price of gas. 


%* The Radaloy heat exchanger—and the fitting of a scale 
Teducer in hard water districts—ensure that the need 
for maintenance is negligible. 


%* When fitted, an economy valve efficiently cuts running 
costs by allowing the user to heat small or large quanti- 
ties of water as required. 

The New World Circulator can be connected to a storage 
tank or cylinder from 20 gallons up to 100 gallons capacity 
as a sole means of water heating or as an auxiliary to the 
existing solid fuel system for summer use or as a booster. 


In three sizes for tanks or cylinders 


C12LF ....up to 30 galls. Output about 54, 13 
ee up to 60 galls. and 28 gallons per hour 
up to 100 galls. respectively , raised 80° F. 


RADIATION NEW WORLD LIMITED, 


RADIATION HOUSE, 
NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD, 

10. (TEL: WiLlesden 1234 
LONDON NW1O0. ( ) aR ddlation 


iatioN PRODUCT 


NEW WORLD 


Visit the Radiation Domestic Appliance 
Centre, 59-65 Baker Street, London W1 
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LIGHTING PROBLEM ? 


No lighting problem is too complicated for 
Troughton & Young. Using standard or 
specially designed fittings Troughton & 
Young add attractive and efficient lighting 
to any interior decoration as can be 
“seen in the illustration below. 


Why not discuss your problem with 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG (Lighting) LTD., 
The Lighting Centre, 143 Knightsbridge, London, S.W.1. 
Tel: KENsington 3444 
And at Rodney Street, Liverpool 1. 
The Carlton Tower Special Lighting Fitment over the Porter’s Desk. 
Architect: auer, F.R.1.B.A., A.1.A. 


TROUGHTON & YOUNG! 
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Lightweight Loadbearing Insulating Building Blocks 


PRODUCTION 


FROM 


FACTORIES 
NOW GIVES 


R 19 


LIVERY 


THERMALITE YTONG LIMITED 
HAMS HALL, LEA MARSTON, SUTTON COLDFIELD, WARWICKSHIRE 
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Telephone Coleshill 2081 Aa [tains | COMPANY 
Factories at: 
Birmingham, London, Manchester, Newcastle, Reading. 
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Photographed 20 years after fixing. Cleaners’ Store Room at Blurton School, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Architect: J. R. PIGGOTT, T.D., F.R.I.B.A., Stoke-on-Trent City Architect. 
Quarry Suppliers: A. WOOD & CO. (Longton) LTD., Tile Fixing Specialists. 


Photographed 19 years after fixing. Corridor at Longton High School, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Architect: J. R. PIGGOTT, T.D., F.R.1.B.A., Stoke-on-Trent City Architect. 
Quarry Suppliers: A. WOOD & CO. (Longton) LTD., Tile Fixing Specialists 
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WHEATLY 


JEATLY & COMPANY LIMITED 
ringfield Tileries, Trent Vale, Stoke-on-Trent 


Photographed 20 years after fixing. Cloakroom at Chell Secondary Modern School, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Architect: J. R. PIGGOTT, T.D., F.R.I.B.A., Stoke-on-Trent City Architect. 
Quarry Suppliers: MOORE & BROCK LTD., Builders’ Merchants, Crewe. 


Further detai 
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DESIGN FOR 
DIFFUSED 
WITH MINIMUM 
HEAT 
TRANSFER 


Fuller, Hall and Foulsham. 


WITH PLYGLASS DIFFUSING DOUBLE-_ . 


GLAZING UNITS 


Further details from: PLYGLASS LIMITED, Edinburgh Place, Temple Fields, Harlow, Essex. Telephone: 24271. Cables: Plylux Harlow. 
@aH8291 
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PLAN ... with Sundeala. Boards which meet every architectural 
and building requirement. Made from wood but better than 
wood . . . available in Exterior and Interior grade, in Medium 
Hardboard also Standard Perforated and Reeded Sovereign 
Hardboard. For samples and further details write to: 


SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LIMITED 


Head Office: SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LIMITED 
Columbia House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2. Tel. CHAncery 8159 
Metal Fixing Dept.: Tel. Sunbury-on-Thames 341 
Newcastle: Northumbria House, Portland Terrace, Newcastle upon Tyne 2 
Tel. Newcastle 81-4323 
Plymouth: Tel. 68251 
SCOTLAND: S. H. Nunn, Eglinton House, Eglinton Estate, Kilwinning, 
Ayrshire. Tel. Kilwinning 284 
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Will they write to 
“The Times” about it? 


By the time these children are ten years older, economical electricity supply, while preserving 

Britain's power demands will have doubled. But visual amenity as far as possible. 

the number of transmission towers will not have 

joubled. On the contrary — because the Central 

‘lectricity Generating Board is adopting 400,000 

iolt transmission, fewer new towers will be 

. who make and su electrici 

to Area Electricity England and Wales 
’ ’ (which re-sell to consumers) and British Railways. 

iumber of new, slightly taller ones. By Act of 


Parliament, the C. E.G.B. must provide an efficient, Write for a copy of ‘‘Preserving Amenities" to The 


Central Electricity Generating Board, 79 Winsley Street, London, W.1 
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roofing insulation... 


lightweight aggregate 


proof positive 1s in these comparative figures... 


Roof slab Qiae Roof slab 
with Lytag screed 5? with sand/cement screed 


(K= 8-5) ?” asphalt (K= 8-5) ?” asphalt 

(K= 1-7) 4” Lytag/cement screed (K= 9-0) 4” sand/cement screed 

(K=10-0) 6” normal structural slab (K=10-0) 6” normal structural slab 
‘U’ value= -26 ‘U’ value= -48 

Wt. of screed ft/sup. 21-0 Ibs. Wt. of screed ft/sup. 42-0 Ibs. 


PROVED IN USE FOR: 


Structural grades of concrete + Precast concrete + Jn situ roof and floor screeding - Refractory concrete 


If you would like further technical details please write to: 


58 Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex 
LYTA G LI M IT E D Telephone: Stonegrove 6688 A [tain COMPANY 
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You know already that solid 
e fuel is the cheapest central 
heating to run—that’s why so many of your clients 
specify it. 

You are probably aware that solid fuel central 
heating can be most economically adapted to suit 
any house, any budget. Central heating can be 
tailor-made to suit every household because solid 
fuel gives as much or as little heat as is wanted. 
Where it is wanted. Howit is wanted. And when it 
is wanted. With two radiators or twenty. Here we 
show four different solid fuel central heating 
systems. 

But do you know about the very latest techniques 
of designing and installing small-pipe systems? 
How to use them most economically for the 
smallest systems? The C.U.C. have several book- 
ets, written by experts, which you would find 
helpful. Two are FREE, one costs 2/6d. You can get 
them by posting off the coupon below. 


— 


To: COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL ( J.B.2.) 
3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, SW1 


Please send me: 


FREE BOOKLET ‘Small Central Heating Systems’ 


O FREE BOOKLET ‘The Design and Installation 
of Small-pipe Heating Systems with Automatic 
Temperature Control’ 
0 ‘Central Heating for Houses’ for which 
I enclose a postal order for 2/6 
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Four Solid Fuel 
Central Heating Systems 


2/3 RADIATORS FROM AN OPEN FIRE 


A modern open fire with a high output 
back-boiler will give lots of hot water, 
heat a radiator, say, in the living room 
or hall, another in the bedroom, and a 
towel rail in the bathroom (with a warm 
living room thrown in). This is comfort! 
And very economical. 


BACKGROUND CENTRAL HEATING 
FROM AN INDEPENDENT BOILER 


Another way of getting a warm house, 
with three or four radiators placed just 
where they are wanted and as much hot 
water as is needed, is to fit one of the 
new independent boilers with thermo- 
static controls. 


FULL LUXURY CENTRAL HEATING 


For full central heating with the luxury 
of radiators in every room, solid fuel is 
the cheapest of all systems to run. The 
new central heating boilers are very 
streamlined and labour-saving and can 
heat anything from six to twenty 
radiators and provide constant hot 
water too. 


ROOM HEATERS CAN ALSO HEAT 
RADIATORS 


When there is an existing hot water 
system and a large living room to heat, 
it is a good plan to install a modern 
room heater with back boiler. This will 
give efficient and very economical heat- 
ing of the room in which it is installed, 
plus heating for, say, two or three 
radiators in cold spots in the house, 
independently of the hot water system. 
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In the know about steel and design for 
reinforced and prestressed concrete construction. 
Supported by many other companies in the G.K.N. group 
(specialists in all the phases of steel—making, 
rolling, drawing and finishing) we are, you might say, the force 
in reinforcement. With so many resources 
to call on, no wonder we’re ‘in the gknow’. 


And no wonder so many people are saying: 


If you want to put steel into concrete 
get in touch with 


Reinforcements Ltd. 


22 Kingsway, London W.C.2 (Chancery 1616) 


SMETHWICK Smethwick 2111 MANCHESTER Ardwick 1691 
LEEDS Leeds 27311 CARDIFF Cardiff 35220 GLASGOW Bell 2444 BRISTOL Bristol 21555 
MIDDLESBROUGH Middlesbrough 3843 x. SOUTHAMPTON Southampton 22167 
LEICESTER Leicester 25114 
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People 
all over 
the world 
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through 
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Crittall products have in the past year been 
exported from the United Kingdom factories of 
the Company to no less than eighty-one coun- 
tries throughout the world. 


C.P.N. BUILDING, CURACAO. Architect : Ben Smit, B.N.A. 
An example of curtain walling in aluminium (scheme 
B). Several different types of Crittall curtain walling, 
in aluminium and in steel, are available to meet the 
varied requirements of this form of construction. 
Write for leafiet No. 241B. 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD : BRAINTREE - ESSEX 
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TRA VENTILATION AREA SINGLE CONTROL 
GREATER SECURITY FULLY OPEN-FULL Y WEATHERED |= 


These are the features of the latest ““Greenwood Airvac’’ Rooflight Ventilator—the ‘Maxadome’. 
The ratio of effective ventilation to dome size is specially high. The louvres on all four sides can 
be easily adjusted by a single control louvre operated by long arm, cord or remote control. 
Fixing bolts and clips are accessible only from inside. Louvre blades remain fully weathered even 
in the fully open position—allowing continuous removal of vitiated air. 


‘Maxadome’ Ventilators (patents pending) are of all aluminium construction. They are available 
in a full range of rectangular sizes for curb or liner mounting—to suit standard glass, ‘Perspex’ 
or laminated Fibreglass Domes, double skinned if necessary. 


The latest addition to the “‘ Greenwood Airvac”’ range. 


literature free 


write for this Cor 


new leaflet- 


on request. 


Greenwood Airvac 


REE oD’S AND AIRVAC VENTILATING 
ESTABLISHED 1879 


COMPANY LTD 


PATENTEES, DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF BEACON HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
NATURAL AND MECHANICAL VENTILATING CHANCERY 8135 (4 lines). "Grams: ‘AIRVAC’, LONDON 
EQUIPMENT 


%, 
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SECTION SHOWING V froin’ 


(1) 9 in. Dorman Long Lintel ZA 

(2) 6in. Dorman Long Lintel Yj 
(shown dotted) W, 

(3) Outer skin 

(4) Cavity 47 

(5) Inner skin 


(6) Inside concrete lintel 


N 


OL.LINTEL 


(carried out into cavity 
; if so desired) FLAT ARCH 
(7) Flat arch vy 


The wide ‘turn-in’ of the 


Dorman Long Lintel allows RN 
the cavity to be varied IN W000 SURROUND 
from 2 in. to 2} in. in width. NOTE: DAL. LnTeL ALLONS 
FRAME TO BE TAKEN 
FORWARD, CEVEALS 
GRAS 


Patent No. 694214 


LONG LINTEL 


Combined Angle Arch Support « Dampcourse Tray 


IN HOT-DIP GALVANIZED STEEL, FOR USE AT THE 
HEADS OF OPENINGS IN EXTERNAL CAVITY WALLS 


Comes on site to required length ready to fix. 
Large saving in site labour costs. 
Cannot be damaged in cavity cleaning. 


THE DORMAN LONG LINTEL has only to be placed into position over the head of the 
opening, and without delay the work carries on. 


Prices and details from: 
DORMAN LONG (Steel) LTD., Sheet Dept., Middlesbrough 


or from district offices at London, Birmingham, Manchester 
Newcastle, Belfast, Glasgow. 


DORMAN LONG 


) DOR 
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A question of heating... 


HEVAC 

EXHIBITION 

Olympia, 

; Sept. 26-Oct. 6 i 

ts See us at * Because G.E.C. is expert both in manufacture and the 

6 application of electric industrial heating units, it is able to effect 
Stand 241 8 considerable economies — in layout, in erection time and 
re! in fuel consumption. If you have any problems, our free advisory 
Se , service will be pleased to help you without obligation. 
j heating wo 

FAN HEATERS. From 

in factories, Op 
ores and similar 


&G.C. INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC SPACE HEATING 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING DIVISION - THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED - MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON WC2 
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Illustrated is an Elkington Gatic Multiple 
cover and frame with a 16’ x 16’ clear 
opening being installed at the Imperial 
College of Science extensions. 


ALL ELKINGTON GATIC 
COVERS AND FRAMES 


*NON 
ROCKING 


AIR-TIGHT ano 
WATER-TIGHT 
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PROJECTS 
embody 


ELKINGTON 


COVERS 


AND 


FRAMES 


Some of the World’s greatest projects 
make use of ELKINGTON GATIC COVERS 
AND FRAMES of which the following are a 
few:— 

The New Hong Kong Airport. Kuwait 
Palace. Bermuda Telephone Company. 
Rangoon Port Development. The New 
B.B.C. Television Centre (White City). 
British Transport Commission (Alexander 
Palace). Imperial College of Science and 
Technology. Power stations at Northfleet, 
Castle Donnington, Battersea, Agecroft, ° 
High Mainham, Rugely. Belvedere Genera- 
ting Station. University of Sheffield. Theep- 


val Barracks. Oxford West Library, etc., etc. 


THE DOVER ENGINEERING WORKS LTD., TALBOT HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., W.C.2. COV. 0834 


ELKINGTON GATIC COVERS AND FRAMES IN USE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
OVER 3,000,9 
— 
AGES 
_ 
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ALLEN & HANBURYS (NIGERIA) LTD, LAGOS 
Godwin and Hopwood, Chartered Architects 

The main elevation is faced with an aluminium grid divided into 30 
openings of equal size, each containing eight aluminium “aerofoil” 
sunbreakers. These are horizontally pivoted, linked together, and operated 
by hand from inside, through vertically pivoted casements in the windows. 


HOPE’S Sunbreakers are made in. 


a variety of profiles in pressed 
steel or aluminium, both single 
and double. skinned, fixed and 
movable: the latter can be hand or 
mechanically operated. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 
The Name Guarantees LONDON: 17 BERNERS ST., W) 
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NEOLINE 


IS THE NEW 
IDEAL 


ideal Neoline radiators go to any length to suit your needs 


/ / 
/ / 
\ i 


Wall-to-wall radiators in one unbroken line— 
no matter how long! You can specify this with 
Neoline because this new Ideal radiator can be 

made in sections to any length you require. 

And its modern, classically simple styling 

blends happily with all types of modern design. 
Attractive and highly efficient, with the proved 
durability of cast-iron, Neoline is the new 

ideal radiator choice for modern projects great or small. 


ideal Neoline 


—cast-iron proof that Ideal lead in radiators 


For details of the full range of Ideal cast-iron 
radiators, please write to Ideal Boilers 
& Radiators Limited, Hull, or 


Ideal House, Great Marlborough Street, 
TID London W1. 
\M Telephones : HULL 68971, GERRARD 8686 
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Reform in walls... 


In line with advances in building design 


and techniques Haywards ‘Reform’ 


Alumalloy Glazing is increasingly called for 


in Commercial and Industrial developments. 


‘Reform’ Glazing provides brighter conditions 


and cleaner appearance, whilst 


giving the Architect freedom and 


scope for creative design. 


The new factory at Thetford, Norfolk, 
of G. Williams Engineering Co. Ltd. 
has Alumalloy vertically 


glazed walls with opening ventilators. 
Designed by L.C.C. Architects Dept. 


General Contractors: 


Messrs. Tooley & Youngs. 


HAYWARDS LTD 


HAYWARDS LTD - UNION STREET - LONDON SE 


TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 6035 (P.B.X.) TELEGRAMS: HAYWARD BROTHERS, SEDIST, LONDON 
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There are over 22,000 types and sizes of KONTITE 
compression fittings ...each one making a perfect 
joint with copper tube, each one designed to make 
plumbing easier, quicker and more economical... 
all cast in gunmetal to combat dezincification. 
Specify KONTITE—every order for standard fittings 
is sent out immediately. 


Fully illustrated catalogue will be supplied on request. 


BRIT, 
«0 


IN SE 


KAY & COMPANY (ENGINEERS) LTD + BOLTON © LANCS ~ TEL: BOLTON 21041/4 


A MEMBER OF THE ALENCO GROUP OF COMPANIES 


BER 1% 
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FOR MEDICAL GASES 


' 

| ‘ 

== 

' 
' 


iniTROUS|| 
OXIDE 


RELEASE>|| 


VACUUM) 


‘| —RELEASE>|| | 


OXYGEN: 


i RELEASE? | 


In hospitals piped supplies of medical gases are now an essential part of 
routine efficiency. They enable medical gases to be used immediately in 
wards, operating theatres and any other part of the hospital, without trans 
porting cylinders from place to place. Increased safety and lower gas costs 
are additional advantages of installing pipelines. We shall be glad to let you 
have details of their design and installation. Just ask us. 


BRITISH OXYGEN IN THE SERVICE OF MEDICINE 


THE BRITISH OXYGEN COMPANY LIMITED, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. @ 
SPENCER HOUSE. 27 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON 8.W.1 
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with concrete 
hollow block infilling 
—for floors 6in. - 8in. thick 


—a composite construction 
floor of precast inverted 
stub T-beams 


reinforced with a welded 
steel lattice 


with hollow block infilling 
of 3 types as illustrated — 
and an in-situ 

concrete topping 


—requiring NO SHUTTERING. 


All Triad Floors 
fixed complete 

or supplied 

for fixing by 
General Contractor 


with clay 
hollow block infilling 
r floors Yin. thick and more 


REINFORCED CONCRETE LTD 


9-13 GEORGE ST., MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.|I. Welbeck 9131 
Branches at Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Manchester, Newcastle, Southampton and Wakefield. 
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Large 
and comprehensive 
stocks of steel, 


automation 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO. LTD. 
MANCHESTER - 17 

Trafford Park. Tel: Trafford Park 2361 
LONDON S.E.11 

Southbank House. Tel: Reliance 6786 


BIRMINGHAM - 18 
61/63 Western Road. Tel: Northern 4518 


in our fabricating plant 
and 

general know-how 
enable us 


to speed the job 


Banister, Walton 
build i in steel 
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says K REG NEWELL 

at Norman Cross & Beebys Works, 
Peterborough. 

“ Just take the sandfaced side alone. 

I’ve got chaps stacking for ‘setting’ in the 
kilns at the rate of 15,000 a day each— 
every single working day. Try it sometime 


WINGs you've a mind to improve your grip.” 


SEPT. 16th *K REGINALD NEWELL 
SO Works Manager, 41 years 
with the Company. 


GAVE 


1 
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Modern methods of brickmaking on the scale necessary to satisfy 
the enormous appetite of the building industry demand that many 
varied and specialised services be available at all times. 


The organization built up by London Brick Company Limited 
over the years embraces not only the means to produce the bricks, 
but all the ancillary services necessary to maintain production at 
a high level. 


This organization is necessarily a complex one and calls for close 
co-ordination between production personnel and the men who 
keep them going—engineers, foundrymen, fitters, electricians, pit 
men and a host of other skilled craftsmen—all working as a team. 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED in the service of the building industry 


South-Western District Office: Royal London Bldgs., Baldwin St., Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 
Northern District Office: St Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 


PHORPRES 
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Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2. Telephone: HOLborn 8282 
> Midland District Office: Prudential Bldgs., St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3, Telephone: Central 4141 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! 
BRICK MAKERS 
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E.J.M.A. PLANS TO 
HELP YOU 


The modern housewife demands that her kitchen shall be pleasant 
and easy to work in and easy to keep clean. To help architects 
and builders meet these needs economically The English Joinery 
Manufacturers’ Association makes available the finest range of 
contemporary built-in kitchen units. These are the result of 
considerable research by home-planning experts and will be 
found to fit into practically any size and shape of kitchen. 

The units are of controlled dimensions and designed to fit 
together in numerous combinations. They are strongly built of 
good quality woods and finished for painting. The illustration 
exemplifies the planning possibilities of these ‘‘EJMA” 

units which are readily available from ‘‘EJMA” licensed 
producers. A list of suppliers, together with specifications 
and information sheets giving full details and suggested ee 
arrangements will gladly be sent on request. i a 


Take the first step towards more practical and profitable jh 
planning and fitting by writing to the E.J.M.A. now. ie 


The Association’s membership 
includes firms making standard 
joinery and joinery to 
Architects’ special 
requirements. 


SPECIFY BRITISH MADE JOINERY & WOODWORK 


CERTIFICATION TRADE MARK 


4448/9 
The English Joinery Manufacturers’ Association (inc.), Sackville House, 40 Piccadilly, London, W.1. Tel: REGent 


(with which is associated the Scottish Joinery and Door Manufacturers’ Association) 
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FORD high ‘evel R.C. beams are precast or cast in situ, prestressed 
or normally reinforced, whichever is most economical in 
the particular circumstances. 


PYNFORD high level beams are extensively used by Architects, 
Consulting Engineers and Contractors in all parts of the 
country for structural alterations, shop fronts and for 
forming openings to link new and older buildings. 


PYNFORD high level beams may be used when shoring loose or soft 
construction to give a firm bearing for rakers or needles 
or as anchorages for tie bars. 


historic churches and houses. 


PYNFORD are specialists in foundation design and construction, 
underpinning, jacking and high-level beam construction. 
They will undertake the whole of the work themselves, 
or supply specialist designs, equipment and skilled labour 
to assist other contractors. 


PYNFORD high level beams have been used to strengthen many 


Pynford were called in when 
Myton | imited wanted an opening 
30’ wide and 30’ high through 
two heavy walis. The men are 
working beneath a Pynford beam 
carrying twin 3-story 18” walls, 
floors & roofs. 


Pynford Limited 


FOUNDATION ENGINEERS 
Dept. C, 74 Lancaster Rd., London, N.4. Tel: ARChway 6216 


Write or ‘phone for two new leaflets — 18 and 19. 


LARGE SCALE CATERING 


| 
Manufacturers 
Apparatus 


BENHAM & SONS LIMITED 
KITCHEN ENGINEERS 
66 WIGMORE STREET - LONDON. W.1 Tel: HUNter 4422 (24 LINES) 


Branches at: BIRMINGHAM - BOURNEMOUTH - BRIGHTON - GLASGOW - MANCHESTER - YORK : s 
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The Associated Feed Manufacturers 
Research Laboratory, York Road, 
Belfast, is an excellent example of the 
top quality research accommodation 
now being provided for industry. Once 
again, Cygnet Laboratory Furniture 
provides the supreme craftsmanship 


and advanced design necessary for 


maximum efficiency. 


Architects: Munce & Kennedy, A/ARIBA 
Architects & Consultant Engineers, 
University Street, Belfast, 7 


CYGNET JOINERY LTD: HIGHER SWAN LANE : BOLTON 


TELEPHONE: BOLTON 62121 (10 lines) 


There’s more than one reason for using 


Noon 
* WALLS DaMPCOURSES’ 


You gain in more 
ways than one 
when you 
waterproof 
concrete with 


The word *‘PUDLO?’ is 
the registered Trade 

rand of Kerner- 
Greenwood & Co.Ltd. 
by whom all articles 
bearing the Brand are 


You see, ‘Pudlo’ does 


4 | 9 so much more than just 
‘ waterproof concrete—it 
actually improves the 


Better Concrete Ej 


Better Concrete 4 


CEMENT WATERPROOFING POWDER 


concrete to which it’s 
added. You want to 
know how? 


‘Pudlo’ Cement Waterprooting powder increases the compressive 
strength of concrete, particularly in the early stages. 


‘Pudlo’ causes greater durability, particularly in low temperature 
conditions, by providing controlled air-entrainment in small 
amounts with increased strength. 


‘Pudlo’ increases concrete’s resistance to the effects of destructive 
agents, sulphates for example, by decreasing permeability and 
providing better compaction. 


‘Pudlo’ helps to reduce segregation and ‘bleeding’—making for 
better concrete. 


‘PUDLO’ CEMENT WATERPROOFING POWDER 


OTHER ‘PUDLO’ PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Waterproof Cement Paints. 
Cement Paint Primer, External Water Repellent, Cement Bonder, Plaster 
Bonder, Frost Protector/Rapid Hardener, Mortar Plasticiser, Cement Harde- 
ner/Dust Proofer, Concrete Plasticiser, Permanent Colours for Cement and 


‘Feusol’ Fire Cement. 
WT31 KERNER-GREENWOOD & CO. LTD., KING’S LYNN, NORFOLK. Telephone: King’s Lynn 2293 
76 
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OLDINGS 


invite 


you 
to 
view 
the 
Jinest 
quality 
sanitary 
fittings 
in 
their 
showrooms 
at 
d8 Davies St., London, W.1 


JOHN BOLDING & SONS LTD. 


Grosvenor Works, Davies St., London, W.1 


Telephone: MAY fair 6617 
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CUPRINOL 


WATER REPELLENT 
WOOD PRESERVERS 


CuprRINOL W.R. Clear and W.R. Green 
combine water repellency with the preserva- 
tive properties of CUPRINOL, which have 
been proved in use for nearly fifty years. By 
stabilizing movement in timber, they mini- 
mise the swelling and shrinking of wood 
under changing moisture conditions. 

CuPRINOL W.R. grades also prevent attack 
by wood-boring beetles and rot; can be 
painted or varnished over. Easy to apply on 
site by dipping. Suitable for vertical boarded 
shop fascias, boarded cladding to buildings, 
doors, ladders, window frames and all 
joinery exposed on building sites prior to 
being built in. 

THE CUPRINOL PRESERVATION 
CENTRE offers technical advice on all 
preservation problems and can arrange 


Surveys, Reports and expert treatment of 
outbreaks of Dry Rot and Woodworm in any 
part of the country. 


Please write or telephone: — 


Dept. 4, CUPRINOL LTD., Terminal House, Victoria, London, $.W.1 BELgravia 8315 
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SISSONS 


Many progressive local authorities specify 
SISSONS STAINLESS STEEL SINKS 


SHEFFIELD 


~~? _ Homes in Basildon New Town (Ghyllgrove Housir: Area No 1) 
Pa have stainless steel sinks by Sissons. a 
Why are these products specified by Basild 11 Development 
Corporation—and other authorities to» Because of:— 
1. Low initial cost. See Sissons special housing 
contract prices. 

2. Saving in maintenance costs. No chipping 
no cracking, no breaking, 

3. Long Life. Heavy gauge (18 S.W.G.) material, 
4. Attractive finish. Stainless steel enhances kitchen—and 
is easy to keep clean. 


Photograph by courtesy 
of the Basildon Develop- 
ment Corporation. Chief 
Architect/Planner, Anthony 
B. Davies. 


©A/6877 


*IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. The Sissons satin-finish 
introduced on May 1 means NEW LOWER PRICES! May we 


send further details? Please write, quoting ref. number R.3 


SISSONS 


W. & G. SISSONS LTD., ST. MARY’S ROAD, SHEFFIELD 2 
Tel: 22118 


ROOF VENTILATOR 


MADE IN RESIN BONDED GLASS FIBRE 


OdWI NY 


Plastics stand for lightness, strength 
and non-corrosion. Motorised power 


gives positive ventilation. Industrial 


ONILVIILNGA NI 


7 Fan design means adaptability to — 
“ any building scheme... really, you 
should know more about these modern 
ventilating units. 
Write for further information. 


‘Airflo’? Works, Birmingham, |! 
phone: Birmingham, VICtoria 2277 
and at London, Manchester, Swansea 


A MEMBER OF THE SIMMS GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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NON-STANDARD 


All high standard 
pipe fittings from 


KON TITE 


Kontite’s range of over 22,000 different types 
and sizes of fittings for copper tube is the 
biggest in the business. Many of these 


can be supplied straight from stock. Specials 


take only a little longer. That’s what makes 
Kontite service the best in the business. 


First-class materials and the proved efficiency 


of Kontite Gunmetal fittings are your 


guarantee of complete reliability. 


© KAY & CO. (ENGINEERS) LTD. 


eROVED 


TELEPHONE: BOLTON 21041/4 


A MEMBER OF THE ALENCO GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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Y BOLTON BRASS WORKS - BOLTON - LANCS. 


to achiave 
OUTSTANDING FLEXIBILITY 


IN 


IN OPERATION 


The problem—how to provide a heating source for a factory 
and office block capable of an output of 5 million B.t.u. per hour, 
yet able to operate economically for long periods on extremely 
low load. Trianco engineers were able to do this and include 
| fully automatic fuel feed and ash disposal units as well. Result— 
| high fuel economy combined with minimum labour costs. 

| Trianco Boilers give maximum heat exchange with minimum 


fuel consumption. They are proven in service and ensure years 


| of trouble free heating. Solid Fuel Boilers from 
50,000 B.t.u. to 2 mill- 
ion B.t.u. 


Pay us a visit on 
STAND 127 
H.E.V.A.C. Exhibition 


More heat 
at less cost 
-and 
it’s British 


Write for Brochure and Specifications to :— 


Dept: RIBA/3/8. Trianco Ltd., Imber Court, 
East Molesey, Surrey. 
Emberbrook 3300 (8 lines) 


3 
| 
| | < 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
Trlanco Lid East Molesey: Surrey 
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NATURAL 
PERSPECTIVE 


By James Last, M.I.Mech.E. 


This book approaches the subject from 
the viewpoint of natural pictorial vision 
and the fundamental conditions of this 
determine the geometry of the construc- 
tions employed. Thus the delineations 
are in agreement with equivalent optical 
projections, which they may anticipate 
when the objects drawn have yet to exist. 
It is usefully pointed out that drawing in 
perspective can only be learnt by drawing 
in perspective. Apart from architects this 
is also a book of great value to technical 
illustrators and art students. 


21/- net. 


From all booksellers 


PITMAN 


Does any architect require the services 


of 


an experienced and adaptable artist? Murals 
and decorative panels designed to suit period 


or modern buildings. Gold-leaf gilding 


a 


speciality, which could be used in the restora- 
tion of old work. London preferred but could 


arrange farther afield if good notice given. 
Advt. Dept., 


Box No. 501 


THE POLYTECHNIC 


309 Regent Street, W.1 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
SURVEYING AND TOWN PLANNING 
Head of the School: 

John S. Walkden, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


TOWN PLANNING 


The School offers a post-graduate course 
of three years of evening study leading to 
the Diploma in Town Planning of The 
Polytechnic and exemption from the Final 
Examination of the Town Planning Insti- 
tute. The next course will commence in 
September. 

The course is open to students who have 
passed or gained exemption from the Inter- 
mediate Examination of the Town Planning 
Institute. Before being admitted to the 
course, applicants will be required to attend 
for interview with the Head of the School. 

Information regarding fees, entrance 
qualifications, etc., can be obtained on 
application to the DIRECTOR OF 
EDUCATION. 


MODELS 


for Architects & Civil Engineers’ 


by 


John B. Thorp 


EST. 1883 


98 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, 
W.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 1011 


FOUNDED '882 


THE INSTITUTE 
OF CLERKS OF Works 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
INCORPORATED 


Meetings are held at 66 Portiand Place, London, 
W.1, by permission of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects 


Chapters - Belfast, Edinburgh, Leeds, 
Manchester and Birmingham 


Examinations - are held at London, 
Edinburgh, Belfast and Manchester 
Architects, Surveyors and Engineers 
requiring Clerks of Works, write 
The Secretary, Liverpool House, 15- 

17 Eldon Street, London, E.C.2 
Phone: London Wall 2932 


Federation of B 


If you have any problems, or desire 
information regarding 
PRECAST BUILDING BLOCKS 


we are at your service, 


The Secretary, 
Block Manufacturers, 
11, Ravensbury Avenue, Morden, Surrey 
(Mitcham 1463) 
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C. H. KEMPTON & CO. LTD., 


Willoughby Lane, Tottenham, London, N.17. 
Heating Division of The William Press Group. 


| Telephone: TOTtenham 1141/3 
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4AM ’59 IN O rTERLO 
| ), Newman. 
report on the mee 
ading architects at Otterlo. 
6 pages, Over S00 illus., 4to, cloth £4. Io. 


ting of the world’s 


HELL CONSTRUCTIONS 
Joedicke. 

new book covering the complicated 
roblems of this new element with 

er 500 illus. of current examples. 

to, cloth, in press £4. 10. 


RCHITECTURE AND 
0WN-PLANNING 

L by J. Joedicke. Covers the work 
‘an dem Broek and Bakema, with 
@ §00 illus., 7 preparation £4. 10. 
URFACE STRUCTURES 
BUILDING 
, Angerer. 
skin, shell, folded, panel, and 
ilar concrete buildings with 
2diagrams in text. 8vo, 18s. (cloth 30s.) 


ODERN ARCHITECTURE 
MEXICO 

{. Cetto. 

$0 pages of plans and photos of 
his most interesting work. 

to, cloth £3. 10. 


BUILDINGS AND PROJECTS BY 
E. REIDY 

monograph with numerous photos 

this modern Brazilian architect’s work. 

p, cloth £2. 16. 


CORBUSIER WORKS 1910-1960 
. Boesiger. 
monograph of his best work 
th hundreds of photos and plans. 
long 4to, cloth £4. 16. 


EW HOUSING IN GT. BRITAIN 
Buckmann & Lewis. 

wers many modern schemes 

fiuding some of the New Towns. 

gto, cloth £2. 10. 


KCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS 
‘THE RIBA 


-C,Palmes. 52 plates 5s. 


lee tiranti 


2 CHARLOTTE STREET LONDON W.I. 
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USE THE 


BUILDING 
CENTRE 


for all your problems 


relating to 
building materials 


and equipment 


LUNCHTIME FILM SHOWS 
— Apply for particulars —- 


Call, write or telephone 


Open - Monday to Friday 


9-30 am. - § p-m. 


Saturday 


9-30 a.m. - 1 p.m. 


26 Store Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Telephone: Museum 5400 - 10 lines 


CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION 


Initial Group of Buildings 
and Site Layout : Civic Centre 


The City Council of Johannesburg invites 
architects registered in South Africa and architects 
whose qualifications entitle* them to registration, 
on application, in South Africa, to submit designs 
in two parts in competition for: 

(a) A new Municipal Office Block, City 
Council Suite and Public Reception Halls, 
comprising Part I of the Competition; 

and (6) A Site Layout of the whole of the Civic 
Centre site, comprising Part II of the 
Competition. 

The cost of the Group of Buildings in Part I 

is provisionally estimated to be R4,000,000-00 

(£2,000,000). 


Intending competitors are requested to send 
their names and, if registered in South Africa, 
their registration numbers or, if not so registered, 
details of the qualifications which entitle* them 
to registration in South Africa; to the Promoter at 
the address stated below by 6 October 1961. Such 
applicants for the right to compete shall agree to 
have their applications submitted to the Institute 
of South African Architects, whose decision in the 
matter of eligibility to compete shall be final and 
binding. Applications for the right to compete 
may be accepted after the above mentioned date, 
and will be similarly submitted for decision to the 
Institute of South African Architects. Intending 
competitors whose applications for the right 
to compete are approved, will immediately there- 
after be sent the Competition Documents, in 
which the Full Conditions of Competition are 
set out. 


An application for the right to compete must 
be accompanied by a deposit of R10—00 (£5), 
(cheques or money orders made payable to 
“The City Treasurer’) which deposit will be 
returned to the applicant if his application is 
unsuccessful, or, if his application is successful, on 
the receipt by the Promoter of a bona fide design, 
or, if his application is successful and he has 
received the Competition Documents and he then 
decides not to compete, on the return of the 
Competition Documents not less than four weeks 
before the closing date for despatch or handing in 
of designs. 


Closing date for the despatch or handing in of 
designs is provisionally Friday, 8 June, 1962. 


Premiums of R3,000-00 (£1,500); R2,500-00 
(£1,250); R2,000-00 (£1,000); and R1,500—00 
(£750) are offered by the Promoter for Part I of 
the Competition. 


In addition, prizes to the total value of 
R4,000-00 (£2,000) are offered by the Promoter 
for Part II of the Competition. 


The Board of Assessors for the Competition 
is as follows: 

Mr B. L. Loffell, City Engineer of Johannes- 
burg (Chairman); Prof. Sir William Holford, 
Architect and Town Planner, London; Prof. 
John Fassler, Architect and Town Planner, 
Johannesburg; Mr. John Cowin, Architect, 
Johannesburg. Mr Norman Hanson, Architect, 
Johannesburg; 


All communications in connection with the 
Competition are to be addressed to: 
The Town Clerk, 
P.O. Box 1049, 
JOHANNESBURG, 
South Africa. 
OR 
In the case of documents to be handed in: 
Room 418, 
City Hall, 
JOHANNESBURG. 
Envelope to be marked: ‘‘Competition for New 
Civic Centre.” 


* Requirements for Registration as an Architect 
in South Africa: 

Applicants for registration must have passed the 
Final Examination for the Degree or Diploma 
or Certificate in Architecture of the Universities 
of the Witwatersrand, Cape Town, Pretoria, 
Natal or the Orange Free State; or the Final 
Examination of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or an examination recognised by the 
RIBA as equivalent to and exempting therefrom. 
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Timber cross-wall roofing offers all these advantages. 
Look into this important new system now. 
®@ Outstanding structural and economic advantages in semi-detached and 
terraced housing schemes, as well as for certain types of blocks oF flats, 
@ Big economies in cost as ‘front’ and ‘ back’ walls are non-load Searing ang 
CGROSS-WALL require no foundations or elaborate footings. 
ROO if i s t been prepared by the TDA. A free folder of plans and further information 
will be sent to you on request. 


structural and cost-saving advantages! 


used, overall cost is further reduced. 
B Greater freedom in interior planning, as ‘ cross-walls’ 
support roofs and floors. 
Special roof designs for modern, economical cross-wall construction jave 


5, 


For full details of timber cross-wall roofing, or timber curtain-walling ... co n S u i t T D A 


ISSUED BY THE TIMBER DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION LIMITED - 21 College Hill - London EC4 and branches at Birmingham, Bristo!, Glasgow, Leeds and Manchester 


Toa 10! 


Ta ; Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers Ltd., Woking and London 
All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.1.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.\ 
Telephone: Langham 2271 
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LIVERY HALL FOR PEWTERERS. 


In neo-Georgian style, the new Li) 

Worshipful Company of Pewterers has b 
by Holloways. Among contemporary buildings 
the City of London, it was desi | 

to the surrounding masses. © 

Construction is of load-bea 

foundations with a basement of rei 

Architects: David Evelyn Nye | 


Slater & And 


Holloway Srcthers (London 


(157 Millbank, Westmins 


| 
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Ferguson House 
Marylebone 


Five storey office block 
Architect: Clifford Culpin, O.B.E, F.R.1.B.A, 
M.T.P.I 

Consulting Engineer: W. V. Zinn 


The sculptured panel at Ferguson House, 
Marylebone Road by Estcourt J. Clack, 
F.R.B.S, depicts Charles Dickens 

with characters from some of his novels. 


For completion 
on time 


Great Britain and Overseas 


In April of last year work was com- 
pleted on Ferguson House on the site 
formerly occupied by Devonshire Ter- 
race, the one time home of Charles 
Dickens. 

The new office block comprises five 
storeys and basement and contains 
nearly 47,000 sq. ft. of office space with 
a Staff restaurant and a car park for %4 
vehicles at the rear. The frame is of 
reinforced concrete and the upper 
storeys are faced externally in Lon- 
don stock brickwork. 

At ground level there are facings of 
Empire stone and rough-axed granite 
panels below the windows. The inter- 
ior of the building, which is heated by 
a low-pressure radiator system from 
gas-fired boilers housed on the roof, 
has exceptionally clean lines. There 
are no beam projections and all ser- 
vices have been grouped in concealed 
centralised ducts. 

The building was erected for the Laing 
Development Company Limited by 
John Laing Construction Limited. 
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